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“Standard” One-Piece Lavatories are eminently desirable 
for bedrooms and dressing chambers as well: as bath- 
rooms. Their beauty of pattern and chaste design— 
fitting harmoniously to any scheme of decoration; their 
pure-white, non-porous surface, and freedom from joints 
where dust and dirt can lodge, render them far more 
sanitary than old-fashioned washstands. 


Write for our special lavatory booklet, showing many beautiful new patterns, 
free on request. Also our elaborate catalogue ‘‘MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,”’ showing many model interiors with approximate costs in detail, 


The Lavatory shown in this bedroom is our exclusive ‘‘ Copley’’ design. 
CAUTION—Every piece of “Standard” Ware bears our ‘‘GREEN and 
GOLD”? guarantee label, and has our name “Standard” cast on the exterior. 
Unless the name and the label are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. 
Refuse substitutes. They are all inferior and will cost more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Tif. Co. 
Dept. M, PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


Showrooms in New York: ‘Standard’ Building, 35-37 West 3lst Street. 
7 in London: 22 Holboru Viaduct, 


Standard” Ware received the Grand Prize—the highest award for plumbing 
materials and modern sanitary equipment—at the World’s Fair at St. Louis. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s' The Road in Tuscany 


reveals the real Italy which only those ew who get a. from towns and trains into its wealth 
of color, fragrance, and charm. - With over 200 illustrations by JosEPH PENNELL. 2 vols. $6.00 net. 





Thomas Nast: His Period and His Pictures § By Albert Bigelow Paine 


shows the famous cartoonist’s incomparably clever combination of satire and humor so attractively 
that in general interest it is one of the richest of the new books. Profusely illustrated. $5.00 net. 


Mr. Jack London’s vivid and daring novel The Sea-Wolf 


“will make a sensation, for no fiction writer of the present day has ever done anything like it.” 
—Brooklyn Eagle. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Third edition ready this week. 


Ur. Stephen Phillips’s new poem © The Sin of David 


is a play of even aneaten beauty than his ‘‘ Ulysses,” “‘ intense in its dramatic movement, with a plot 
that chains one’s Cloth, 16mo, $1.25 net (postage 8 cts.). 


Dr. Newell D. Hillis’s novel The Quest of John Chapman 


is the story of a forgotten hero, told in the form of fiction, an unusually interesting and nos 
novel. lot: 1.50. 


lr. Daniel Gregory Mason’s Beethoven and His Forerunners 


tells in untechnical fashion the story of the development of rice © music. 
loth, $2.00 net (postage 12 cts.). 


i Mr. Robert Hunter’s new book  Povertv 


describes the strug; ggle of the millions whose earnings are below the safety point, and the degeneracy 
of those beaten in the struggle. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net ( postage 12c.). 


Wiss A. C. Laut’s Pathfinders of the West 


will attract the historian as based on new historical material, discovered too iate for use in Mr. 
Parkman’s great work, and the general reader because it is a most fascinating story of adventure. 
Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net (postage 21 cts.). 


ir. Hamilton W. Mabie’s = Backgrounds of Literature 


A Holiday Edition with an added chapter on the Hawthorne country. 
Fully illustrated from photographs, etc. Cloth, $2.00 net (postage 15 cts.). 


Miss Elizabeth McCracken’s The Women of America 


shows what she has found really typical and significant among American women, what they are feel- 
ing and thinking as well as doing. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 13 cts.). 


Photography for the Sportsman Naturalist By Mr. L. W. Brownell 


is the latest issue in the popular series khown as ‘‘ The American Sportsman’s Library.”’ 
Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net (postage 15 cts.). 


The Most Rev. Dr. Davidson's new book The Christian Opportunity 


being Sermons and Addresses delivered in America by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
With a portrait of the author. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 18 cts.). 


Rev. Hugh Black’s The Practice of Self-Culture 


is by the author of helpful volumes on ‘“‘ Work,” “Friendship,” the well-known Scotch preacher 
who has brought his sermons so closely home to the people. Ctolh, 12mo, $1.25 net ( poltage 10 cts.). 


lr, James Ford Rhodes’s History of the United States 


Volume V. 1864—1866. Cloth, 8vo, Ly 50 net (postage 28 cts.). 
Su pplied singly caiform with either edition of the set (Harper's, or Macmillan’ 
‘It is not go that we shall see a more complete or better balanced * istory of our great 
civil war.’"—The Nation. 
_ 
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By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


THE NEGRO: The Southerner’s Problem 


Presenting a Conservative Southerner’s Views on the Present Relations of the Two Races 
in the South, with an Account of the Steps by Which these Relations Have Come About. 


O the great value and interest of the work in 
itself much is added by the author’s pre- 
eminence as the sympathetic depicter, the 

historian, as it were, of the old relation between 
master and slave, and of the mistakes that have been 
made since the war; in short, this book presents the 


matured opinions, to-day, of the author of ‘“ Marse 


Chan.”’ 
12mo, $1.25 net. (Postage 18 cents) 








, CONTENTS 
Slavery and the Old Relation Between the Southern 
Whites and Blacks 
Some of the Difficulties and Fallacies 
its Present Condition and Aspect, as Shown by Statistics 
The Leen of Negroes—its Cause and Its Prevention 
The Partial Disfranchisement of the Negro 
The Old-Time Negro 
The Race Question 
Of the Solution of the Question 














EVERYDAY PEOPLE 


By Charlies Dana Gibson 


THE LATEST AND BEST 


MUSIC and OTHER POEMS 


By Henry Van Dyke 





A Distinguished Holiday Gift. 
$4.20 net. (Expressage extra) 
“Tf one may venture on that 
dangerous t 11:2. a literary anal- 
ogy, it wou be that Gibson is 
theThackerayof black-and-white 
drawing and Phil May is the 
Dickens. This means, of course, 
that Mr. Gibson is more of a sat- 
irist than a humorist. While he 
draws real faces of real people, 
he puts them in positions which 
suggest the contrasts and ironies 
of life. This removes him from 
the category of merely clever 
draughtsmen into that field of 
social satire and philosophic ob- 
servation where the great artists 
in black-and-white from Ho- 
garth to the present have always 
exhibited their genius.’’—Robert 
Bridges in Collier’s Weekly. 


A Dictionary 
of the Bible 


Edited by 


James Hastings, D.D. 


Now Complete IN FIVE VOLS. 
including the 


EXTRA VOLUME. Just Published 


$1.00 net. (Postage 10 cents) 

“The collection shows 
emphatically and _ conclu. 
sively that Henry Van Dyke 
has few companions in the 
qualities that distinguish his 
verse from the many effu- 
sions with which the market 
is flooded, There are count- 
less things which show that 
spontaneous sentiment and 
feeling that are necessary to 
produce true’ poetry. This 
volume of poetry will give 
him a surer foothold in the 
rank of the foremost men of 
American Letters.’’ 





Monarch, the Big Bear of 
é‘ Tallac 





This great work, now completed, 
is a masterpiece of biblical 
litera ure.—Congregationalist, 


—Newark Daily Advertiser. 


HISTORY OF ANDREW 
JACKSON 








By Ernest Thompson Seton 
Over 100 illustrations. $1.25 net. 
(Postage 12 cents) 

Undoubtedly one of the most 
effective and tasteful of the 
holiday books of the season. 

—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Easy Terms of Payment 


Specimen pages and full descriptive cir- 

uest. If you already 
have the first four volumes send for a cir- 
cular of the Extra VoLUME. 


cular sent free on re 


By Augustus C. Buell 


Two volumes with portraits. 
$4.00 net. (Expressage extra) 


“This biography will take a fore- 
most place among the books of the 
present season.” 

—Philadelphia Press. 











“If the ‘Great Ameri- 
can Novel’ must not 
be of necessity a whole 
library of nove's we 
should say that in 
THE UNDERCUR. 
RENT Judge Grant 
had come perilously 
near to writing it.”— 
N.Y. Times, 





NEW POEMS BY Dr. VAN DYHE 


Music and Other Poems 


By HENRY VAN DYHE 


“‘In whatever medium of expression he works Dr. Van 
Dyke goes straight to the mark. Whatever he does bears 
the stamp of vigor of _— clear cut purpose, and de- 
liberate and thorough workmanship. The facility he has 


acquired is ‘ the result of forgotten toil.’ 
—Hamilton Mabie in the Century Magazine. 


@x.00 net. (Postage 1o cents) 


“The Golden Bow,” 
by Henry James, is a 
thoroughly dramatic 
work, and its pathos 
constitutes an element 
of so much emphasis 
and relief as sharply 
to singu'arize the book 
among the author's 
productions. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York 
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ARMSTRONG’S NEW BOOKS 


W. M. Ramsay Reginald J. Gampbell Geo. Adam Smith Geo. Matheson 
W. Robertson Nicoll James Denney W. E. Geil James Stalker 


' 16-page Illustrated List— The December Books”—sent free on request 


W. M- RAMSAY, LL.D., D.C.L. LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 
IN THEIR RELATION TO THE PLACES AND HISTORY OF EACH. By the authorof “St- 
Paul the Traveler,” &c. In this book one of to-day’s greatest scholars, the occupant of a uniquely bril- 
liant position in England, and Professor of Humanity at Aberdeen, publishes his masterpiece. 

With many illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth. $3 net. Postage 2o0¢, 


GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D. THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS 
AND OTHER SERMONS. By the author of “ 7he Historical Geography of the Holy Land,” “ The 
Minor Prophets,” &’c. New work by this celebrated Glasgow professor is an event of theological im- 
portance. These chapters are on Dr. Smith’s favorite topics and notable for their masterful thought 
and style. Crown 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.25. Postage 12¢. 


REGINALD J. CAMPBELL. SERMONS ADDRESSED TO INDIVIDUALS 

By the world-known minister of City Temple, London. Brilliant, incisive, striking, these discourses 

bring home to every reader the wonderful convincing power of Joseph Parker’s great young successor. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. $1.25 net. Postage 12¢. 


WM. EDGAR GEIL. A YANKEE ON THE YANGTZE 
The New York Evening Post says: “ With its hundred full-page pictures and continuously spirited 
tarative, this book probably gives the best contemporaneous account of the common people’s daily life 
inChina.” The author crossed from Shanghai to Burma under the special protection of the Imperial 
Government to make an unbiassed study of missions, and this book embodies his conclusions, witty, 
trenchant and true. 100 full-page illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. $1.50 net. Postage 16¢. 


“.ROBERTSON NICOLL, Editor. PRACTICAL and DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY 


This great new undertaking isa successor to the universally known EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE, and is 
under the direction of the editor of that great work, Dr. Nicoll of 7he British Weekly. Volume I. 
Colossians and Thessalonians. Volume II. Ephesians. By JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., of Cit 
Temple, London. Others to be announced. Beery volume printed on specially made paper, hand. 
somely and strongly bound in extra cloth, crown 8vo, per volume $1.25 net. Postage r2c. 


10,000 WERE SOLD of the PREDECESSORS to THE FACE BEYOND the DOOR 
by COULSON KERNAHAN. Written with a touch of genius, dealing with the great question of 
immortality, this book will be talked about, preached about, and everywhere discussed. It will afford a 
‘sion of the unseen to many eyes. Marcus Dods: “ It conveys an impression of immortality that mere 
argument often fails to produce.” Beautifully bound in art boards. goc.net. Postage 4c. 


IRVING F. WOOD, Ph.D. THE SPIRIT OF GOD IN BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


A strong, lucid exposition of the subject from its earliest beginnings to the end of the Apostolic Age by 
he Professor of Biblical Literature at Smith College. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25 net. Postage 12¢. 


OOTSTEPS OF THE FLOGK. G. H. MORRISON, M.A., author of Sunday Evenings ina City Pulpit,” &c. 
ritten with the author’s well-known charm and power, his largest and most authoritative work. $1.75. 


LEAVES FOR QUIET HOURS. GEO. MATHESON, D.D. A beautiful new book by the author of ‘“‘ The Representa- 
ve Men of the Bible,” &c. “ Appeals to the thought as well as the emotion of the reader.” Special binding. $1.25. 


mE LIFE AND IDEALS OF JOHN KNOX. JAMES STALKER, D.D., author of “Imago Christi,” &c. This 
Mography is not only timely, but remarkable for the charm of its subject matter, grace and erudition. $7 net. 


eo NS OF FAITH. A series of Lectures on the Creed. PRIN. LINDSAY, DRS. JAMES DENNEY, CARNEGIE 
PUPSON, MARCUS DODS, JAMES ORR, &c. Popular in form, yet the result of renowned scholarship. $7.50. 


MRISTIAN FAITH IN AN AGE OF SCIENCE. WM. NORTH RICE, Pu.D., LL.D., Professor of Geology at 
eyan University. Second edition. ‘‘ The best of its kind.”—Prof. Chamberlain, University of Chicago. $7.50 met. Post. 18. 


IRTY YEARS IN MADAGASGAR. REV. T. T. MATTHEWS, the John G. Paton of the Indian Ocean. $1.75 


-~ MAGNETISM OF GHRIST. The Duff Lectures on Evangelistic Theology, 19084. REV. JNO. SMITH, D.D. 
or of * The Integrity of Scripture.” A study of our Lord’s onary methods. $1.75. 


*PAUL’S GONGEPTIONS OF THE LAST THINGS. Cunningham Lectures for 1904. Rev.H.A.Kenwepy. $2.25. 


C. ARMSTRONG & SON 3&5 West 18th Street NEW YORK 
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EMILE ZOLA keroxmer 
AN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE AND WORK 
By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, PORTRAITS, ETC. 8vo. $3.50, net. 
‘Indispensable to the student of literature."—GUY CARLETON LEE, Baltimore Sun, 








THEODORE 
WATTS-DUNTON 


A LATER 
PEPYS 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
Sir Wir14M WELLER 


IMPERIAL 
VIENNA 


AN ACCOUNT OF ITS 


A Biographical and 
Critical Study. PEPys, Bart. MASTER IN 
CHANCERY. , WITH 
By James Douglas Mrs. CHAPONE, Mrs. Harr- 
With letters and reminiscences of LEY, Mrs. MoNnraAGu, 
Thomas Hardy, George Meredith, Hannan MorE, WILiAu 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Whistler, Franks, Sir James Mac- 
the Rossettis, Browning, Bret DONALD, Magor RENNELL, 


Harte, etc. Profusely illustrated Srr NATHANIEL WRAXALL 
with photogravures ani half- AND OTHERS. , 


tones. 
Edited with an Introduction 8vo 
and Notes by 
Alice C. C. Gaussen 


With numerous illustrations 


8vo. 2 vols. $7.50, net A NEW PAOLO AND 
“ The daily life of a London FRANGESCA 
gentleman of wealth and re- Annie gs SN 


finement is depicted quite as 
clearly as in the case of the Author of “The Years that the 
Locust Hath Eaten,” etc, 


diary of Samuel.”— Washing- 
Izmo. $1.50 


HISTORY, TRADITIONS, 
anv ARTS. 


By A. S. Levetus 


With 1580 illustrations by 
ERWIN PUCHINGER 


8vo, $3.50 net $5.00, net 

















WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
PEDAGOGUE AND POACHER 
A drama by Richard Garnett 
Author of “The Twilight of 
he Gods,” etc. 


I2mo. $1.25, 2et ton Evening Star. 




















DAUMIER and GAVARNI 


The Greatest of French Humorous Draughtsmen 
Special Winter Number of the INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIO Wirn A LARGE NUMBER 
oF PHOTOGRAVURES, COLOR PLATES, AND FULL 
PaGE BLACK-AND-WHITE REPRODUCTIONS. 

An essay on Daumier by HENRI FRANTZ 
An essay on Gavarni by OCTAVE UZANNE 


Large 4to. Cloth $3.00 met I2mo. 


THE LOG OF THE GRIFFIN 


THE STORY OF A CRUISE FROM THE ALPS TO 
THE THAMES. 


By Donald Maxwell 


‘ With upwards of 110 illustrations by the author, of 
which 16 are in color. 


$2.00 net 














CAPTAIN AMYAS NELEN ALLSTON 


‘ a : : By the author of 
Being the Career of D’ Arcy Amyas, late Master of the R. M.S. Princess “R izabeth’s Eni: 
A NOVEL ow 
By DOLF WYLLARDE 
Author of “The Story of Eden” and “The Rat Trap” 
12mo, $1.50 


I2mo. $1.50 


A mature love — 
set on a backgrow 
of charming child 
life. 
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WRITE FOR XMAS LISTS 
67 Fifth Avenue Ne CW You 
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When calling please ask for Mr. Grant. 


Save on Books 


Whenever yod need any book, or any 
information about books, write to me 
and you will receive prompt attention 
and low prices. 


My Stock of Books 


in all departments of literature is very 
complete. 


An Assortment of Catalogues 


and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for a 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, 
23 West Forty-Second St., New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 

















File Your Clip- 
ings, Data, 
emo’s, etc. 


Make the top of 
your desk a sav- 
ings bank of infor- 
mation. 

Size of Cabinet, 24 in. wide, 14 in. high, 12 in. deep. 


The Library Filing Cabinet 


fs an indispensable, convenient receptacle for 
all the clippings, information and memoran- 
dums a busy man wants at hisdisposal. It keeps 
your desk entirely clear of loose papers, etc., 
and holds them in constantly accessible shape. 
Recommended by business and professional men 
everywhere. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


This cabinet outfit complete with fifty indexed com- 
partments, together with complete card system for 
cross reference, with 200 cards and guides, is regularly 
sold for $9.00 net. To introduce this outfit we offer a 
limited number at $7.<o, transportation prepaid. If you 
desire more information about these cabinets, a postal 
will bring it. 

Save $1.50 by sending this coupon to-day. 





TO LIBRARY FILING CABINET CO., 
" $20 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
nclosed find $7.50, for which please send m 
your $9.00 cabinets’ charges prepaid. . Papa 








BOOKS FOR GIFTS 


Cambridge and Its Story 


By CHARLES WILLIAM STUBBS, D. D., Dean of Ely. 


With 24 Lithographs and other Illus- 
trations. By Herpert RAiLToON. 4to, 
cloth, $8.00 net. 

“ With’his whole soul the artist has responded to the eppeeling 
loveliness of ancient tower and oriel, of statel Vo wae he 
airy pinnacle, and the results are of the most satisfying nature. 
Dean Stubbs’ recital is careful and scholarly.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


A Companion Volume 


Oxford and Its Story 
By CECIL HEADLAM, M. A. 

With 24 Tinted Lithographs and 
other Drawings by HerBerT RAILTON. 
Uniform with the Dean of Ely’s ‘‘ Cam- 
bridge.’’ 4to, $8.00 net. 

This beautiful volume is as valuable for the text as for Mr. 


Railton’s‘beautiful illustrations, which are drawn on stone by 
the artist"himself, giving the effect of an original drawing. 


Studies in Prose and Verse 
By ARTHUR SYFIONS. 


With Portraits in Photogravure. 8vo, 
$2.50 net. 


“ Striking in their acuteness and brevity, and for the sure- 
ness and sympathy with which Mr. Symons touches the char- 
acter of writers who do not wholly reveal themselves in their 
work.”’—Boston Transcript. 


William Shakespeare "SJMttenps 


By the Late CHARLES I. ELTON. 
With a Memoir of the Author by 
AnprEw Lanc. 8vo, $4.00 net. 
“ He has treated Shakespeare from the antiquarian and | 
point of view, with a wealth of erudition and illustration in his 


own particular field which can scarcely be paralleled else- 
where.”’—N. Y. Evening Post. 


A History of South America, 1854-1904 
By CHARLES EDMOND AKERS. 
With Maps, Portraits and other illus- 


trations. 8vo, $6.00 net. 

“At last we have the pleasure of meeting an intelligent book 
on that blindest of all tangles, South America. . . . It will 
make the reader understand what is going on.” —N. Y. Sun. 

Elizabethan Sonnets 
With an introduction by Srpnrey Lex. 
2 vols. 8vo, $2.50 net. 


These two volumes complete the set of the reissued “ Arber’s 
English Garner.”” Mr. Lee’s research continues his investi- 
tion, of which the first results Ce ge in his “ Life of 
espeare.”’ This is the first detailed examination of the 
foreign influences at work on Elizabethan literature. 


E. P.DUTTON & CO. 


31 West 23d St., New York. 
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Important Announcement—Just Published 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT 


By K. ASAKAWA 


A brilliant account of the causes and issues of the present war, showing ificlear and vigorous 
language the diplomatic and economic factors which have brought Japan and Russia into conflict. 
Dr. Asakawa is well known to economists and historians in his own and this country, and is un- 
doubtedly the most accomplished Japanese student of Eastern Asiatic politics and history now 
writing in English. With portraits and map. $2.00 met. Postage 16cents. 


COMPROMISES FAR AND NEAR 
Bv AGNES REPPLIER By JoHN BURROUGHS 


“These essays are all graceful, light of “ Such a volume is the next best thing to a 
touch, full of humor and of wisdom.’”—J. Y. | walk in the fields and woodlands.”—Breoklyn 
Times. $1.10 met. Postage 9 cents. Eagle. $1.10 met. Postage 11 cents. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HAGUE COURT 
By JoHN W. FOSTER 
A book of international importance by a man of wide experience in the political affairs of all 














countries. 


Mr. Foster is President of the National Arbitration Conference and author of ‘‘American 
Diplomacy in the Orient’? and “ A Century of American Diplomacy.”’ 


$1.00 mez. Postage 9 cents. 





ROUTINE AND IDEALS 
By LE BARON R. BRIGGS 
Dean Briggs’ essays are always practical and 
helpful to men and women. The new book of 
essays is a valuable companion volume to his 
** School, College, and Character.” $1.00 met. 
Postage 9 cents. 





THE AMATEUR SPIRIT 
By BLiss PERRY 
“Essays, of solid substance and fine quality, 
which are sufficiently alike in burden, as well as 
_in style, to give the book a pleasant unity.”’— 
Springfield Republican. $1.25 net. Postage 9 
cents. 





SCIENCE AND 
By WILLIAM OSLER 


“* Science and Immortality was the 1904 Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard University. 
shows that Dr. Osler has kept his mind sweet; its literary style shows that he has saturated himself 
not only with the authors whom he mentions, but also with many another of the literary philan- 


thropists.”"—Baltimore News. 85 cents net. 


IMMORTALITY 


Its tone 


Postage 6 cents. 





LYRICS OF JOY 
By FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 
A collection of true lyrics, full of the music, 
optimism, and health which properly belong to 
our younger American poets. $1.00 ez. Post- 
age 8 cents. 





JUDITH OF BETHULIA 


By THomaAsS BAILEY ALDRICH 
A poetic drama written by Mr. Aldrich for 
Miss Nance O’Neil, and containing a frontis- j 
piece of her in the costume of Judith. $1.00 } 
net. Postage extra. 





THE DYNAMIC OF CHRISTIANITY 
By EDWARD M. CHAPMAN 


The scope of this work can best be judged by the chapter titles, which are as follows :— 
“ The Zeitgeist,” ‘‘ The Present State of Popular Theological Thought,” “ The Religion of the 





People,” ‘‘ The Social Unrest,” “ The Thesis,’’ “The Witness of Scripture,” “ The Witness of the | 
Christian Church,” ‘‘ The Witness of Individual Experience,” ‘‘ The New Freedom of Faith,” “ The | 
New Meaning of Some Old Words,” and “‘ The New Harmonies of Revelation.” $1.25 mez. Post: 











age 12 cents. 
CHARADES 
By WILLIAM BELLAMY 
Mr. Bellamy’s charades have won a great and 
well-deserved reputation. ‘* A Third Century 
of Charades ’’ will therefore be welcomed by a 


large number of people. 85 cents mez. Postage 
5 cents. 





THE QUEEN’S PROGRESS | 
By FELix E. SCHELLING 
True sketches of Elizabethan life. 
bogk is an admirable piece of printing, and is il } 
lustrated by rare portraits and —- Vail 
duced in photogravure.”— New Yor ail. 
$2.50 met. Postage 13 cents. 


“ The | 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


- + BOSTON AND NEW YORK 
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The New International Encyclopaedia has received ‘‘The Grand Prize’’ the highest 
award at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition. 




















The New International Encyclopaedia 
in the Home. 


@ This is one of the many thousands of families using the New International and proving it to be 
all they desire. 

@ To such a family THE ABSENCE of the New International would be a misfortune. Why? Because 
they have found out its value. With them the encyclopedia is for use and not merely for ornament. 

@ Successful school work in these days means reference work at hothe. Hence a good encyclopedia 
is a necessary part of the children’s equipment. 

@ How is it in your family? Are you limited to a dictionary or an out-of-date encyclopedia? 

The BEST is none too good for your boy or girl. 

@ The New International is the one for you to buy. All questions that relate to HOME LIFE, 

SCHOOL WORK, or BUSINESS are fully and adequately answered in its 16,339 pages and 

67 097 articles. In Science or Art, in History or Literature, or any other branch of iS 
knowledge, it is more comprehensive, accurate, and ten years newer than any other 4 
encyclopedia. ss Dopp, 
@ The Editors-in-chief are: DaniEL Coir Gitman, LL.D., President of Johns & —_— 
Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution; HARRY fe” ee RR sates 
THURSTON PEcK, Ph. D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University; Qo” out cost to me, the 
FrRanK Moore Corsy, M.A., Late Professor in New York University; 6a handsome book describ- 
assisted by about 400 eminent editors and contributors. < ont a SS ae 
@ Curistmas 1s CoMING! The New International will make a © containing specimen pages, col- 
most delightful and acceptable Christmas present for the entire ored illustrations, maps, and infor- 
family. Write to-day for our SPECIAL HoLipay OFFER, a ant carey 
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Survey of 


Treaties of arbitra- 
tion with France, 
Germany, Switzer- 
land and Portugal have recently been 
signed at Washington. The necessary 
signatures will soon be attached to sim- 
ilar agreements with other Powers. At 
a Thanksgiving banquet in London Am- 
bassador Choate remarked, in the course 
of his address, that the British Govern- 
ment had promptly given a favorable 
response to his suggestion that an Anglo- 
American treaty be prepared. It is 
known that this treaty will be signed in 
the near future. At the French Foreign 
Office it was said last week that fourteen 
such treaties had recently come into ex- 
istence, so far as the signatures of diplo- 
matic officers could make them effective. 
The texts of all of them are practically 
identical with that of the French treaty 
with Great Britain. France has made 
six—with Great Britain, Italy, Spain, the 
Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, and 
the United States. Others mentioned in 
this list are those of Italy with ,Great 
Britain, Denmark with the Netherlands, 
Russia with Belgium, and Great Britain 
with Switzerland. Those already signed, 
as well as several which are the subjects 
of negotiation, indicate the universal 
acceptance of the same principle. It may 
be added that a few days ago Chile 
and Bolivia signed a peace treaty and 
agreement covering the territorial and 
other questions so long the causes of 
controversy. So far as can be learned, 
Bolivia abandons her claim concerning 
a Pacific port, and Chile assumes part 
of Bolivia’s debt, undertaking to spend 
$10,000,000 in constructing railways 
which are to become the property of 
Bolivia at the end of twenty years. In 


Arbitration and the 
Peace Conference 


the World 


case of disagreement, the Emperor of 
Germany is to be arbiter. It is also an- 
nounced that Nicaragua and Costa Rica 
have decided to submit their boundary 
dispute to the King of Spain. Refer- 
ence to other recent agreements between 
South American countries has been 
made in these pages——The President’s 
invitation concerning another Peace 
Conference has already brought replies 
which indicate a sympathetic reception 
of it throughout the civilized world. On 
the 25th ult. Secretary Hay received 
from the German Government a cordial 
note accepting in principle. In the 
French Chamber of Deputies on the 
same day, Minister Delcassé said that 
the American initiative had been most 
sympathetically welcomed by the Gov- 
ernment of France. Replies accepting in 
principle, but reserving for further dis- 
cussion the date and place and exact 
nature of subjects to be considered, have 
now been received from all the Powers 
signatory to The Hague Conference, 
Russia and Japan excepted. Russia per- 
mits it to be known that she has the 
question under consideration; there has 
not been time for the transmission of a 
response from Japan by mail. After all 
the answers have been received, some 
months will be consumed in reaching an 
agreement as to the subjects to be con- 
sidered. It is expected that the con- 
ference will be held ry The Hague. 


At midnight on the 
24th ult., after a quiet 
Thanksgiving at the 
White House, Mr. Roosevelt started for 
St. Louis. Extraordinary precautions to 
prevent accident had been taken by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company. For 
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Mr. Roosevelt at 
the Exposition 
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every mile of the route there was a track 
patrolman. A pilot train preceded the 
President’s special. At all the stations 
in large cities there were special details 
of police, and one car on the special train 
was given up to guards and secret service 
men. At several points the President 
came to the platform and spoke very 
briefly to the waiting crowds. It was at 
Richmond, Ind., that he said: 


“ Gentlemen, the election is over. I am the 
President of all the country, of all Americans 
of whatever party; and so far as strength is 
given me I shall try to be a good and decent 
President the next four years.” 


At Indianapolis, where he spoke of the 
State’s plurality, some one said: “ What’s 
the matter with Ohio?” “ Not a thing,” 
replied Mr. Roosevelt; “ but what’s the 
matter with Missouri?” He arrived at 
St. Louis before daylight on Saturday 
morning. Two companies of cavalry 
escorted him to the grounds of the Ex- 
position, where he sought to see all that 
could be seen in one day. At the French 
Pavilion, responding to a brief address of 
welcome from the French Commissioner, 
he said: 


“At this Exposition the great Republic of 
France has a peculiarly appropriate part, the 
great nation whose people worked so much in 
the past for the discovery and settlement of 
this continent, and the people that took this 
infant nation by the hand to help it up into the 
circle of Powers. One of your publicists had 
used the expression, ‘the peace of justice,’ 
and I am particularly pleased at what you 
said as to the efforts of this country to bring 
about ‘the peace of justice’ throughout the 
world.” 


The Japanese greeted him with cries of 


“ Banzai.” An hour and a half was spent 
with the Filipinos. A class of Igorrotes 
sang “America” for him in English. 
When the Lake Lanao Moros gave him 
a silver dish, he said: “ My aim is to help 
you increase your happiness and prosper- 
ity, and I am very glad to meet you.” 
A Datto of the Moros gave him a knife: 


“TI give you my pira, which has been my 
own weapon and with which I have killed 
three enemies. There will be no more fight- 
ing in my country, and I shall have no more 
use for it; but I will give it to nobody but 
you.” 


Receiving a cane in the Visayan village, 
the President said: 
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“TI want you to go back to your homes and 
say that this Government will do all it can 
for the mental and moral welfare and happi- 
ness and prosperity of the Filipinos.” 


Reviewing the evening parade of the 
Philippine scouts and constabulary, he 
complimented them and then asked the 
band to play “ Garry Owen.” Applaud- 
ing heartily at the close of it, he said: 
“ That is the greatest fighting tune in the 
world.” The log cabin in which he lived 
when he was a ranchman drew from him 
expressions of delight. In the evening 
he was the guest of honor at a banquet. 
During his tour of the Exposition gifts 
of all kinds were pressed upon him. 
Among these were rare books, paintings, 
statuary, bric-d-brac and (from the 
Brazilian Commission) a riding outfit 
said to be the most costly ever made. By 
night the number of these presents had 
become so great that it was necessary to 
engage an express car for the trans- 
portation of them to Washington. 
Speaking at the banquet, the President 
said he had always been greatly inter- 
ested in Missouri, and that “ during the 
last three weeks” he had “ grown to 
think of it, if possible, even more highly 
than before.” Lincoln had said, two days 
after his second election, that he was 
gratified because his countrymen had 
seen fit to continue him in office, but that 
it did not add to his satisfaction that any 
oné else was pained by the result: 


“Those were the words of Lincoln in 1864, 
and I feel that any man who even tries to be 
fit to be President of the United States should 
approach his duties in that spirit; that any man 
worthy of serving the people not merely in that 
position but in any position of weight in public 
life should feel that anything personal in his 
triumph does not lessen the sense of infinite re- 
sponsibility thereby cast upon him, and the 
weight of duty he owes to all his fellow-citizens, 
and he should realize that whatever the differ- 
ence among our people before election, once the 
election has taken place the President is the 
President of all the people of every section 
socially, of every section industrially, of all the 
people of the North or South, East or West, 
and that he is bound, again to quote the lan- 
guage of Abraham Lincoln, with malice toward 
none, with charity toward all, seeking after the 
light as God has given him to see the light, to 
strive so to conduct himself toward all of them, 
and toward his manifold duties as those duties 
arise, that the results of his efforts may be for 
the good of our common country.” 
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On Sunday the President attended serv- 
ice at the Second Presbyterian Church 
and at midnight began his homeward 
journey. 
ed 

On his way to Panama, 
Secretary Taft stopped 
for a time in New Or- 


Politics and 
National Topics 


leans, and was the guest of honor at a’ 


banquet of the Progressive Union. Re- 
sponding to the toast “ The President,” 
the Secretary said that Mr. Roosevelt 
was going to visit the South. He asked 
his audience to say, after the President 
had been heard there, whether he was a 
man moved by sectional animosity: 

“T ask you to look through his writings and 
find a single line that indicates hostility or sec- 
tional feeling toward the South. I am not here 
with a mandate from him, but I am here to 
say that the attacks upon him from this region 
of the country have only saddened him, and 
that I know that there is in his nature, in his 
courage, in his dash and in his love of a 
strenuous life that which appeals to the South- 
ern nature, and that which I know will find 
* sympathy in every one of your hearts.” 


It is expected that the 
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sion. At the end of the present year F. 
E. Leupp, Washington correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post, will be ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
John C. Brady will be appointed Gov- 
ernor of Alaska for another term. The 
report is persistently published that 
Senator Cullom will vigorously oppose 
the appointment of General Black to be 
Pension Commissioner.—Officia! returns 
show that the Republican pluralities ex- 
ceed the estimates published in our table 
on the 17th ult. Mr. Roosevelt’s plural- 
ity was 153,000 in Wisconsin, 126,000 
in Kansas, 85,000 in Nebraska, 72,000 in 
Washington, and 304,000 in Illinois. 


His plurality of the entire popular vote 
will be not far from 2,250,000. 
Sd 


At the convention of the 
Federation of Labor, the fol- 
lowing resolution, introduced 
by Victor Berger, of Milwaukee, repre- 
seuting the socialist element, caused a 
bitter debate: 


“ Whereas, The unprecedented concentration 


Labor 
Questions 





President will pass 
through New Orleans in 
January, on his way to 
attend the reunion of the 
regiment of Rough Rid- 
ers at San Antonio.—At- 
torney-General Moody 
has consented to remain 
in the Cabinet after 
March 4th. It is known 
that Secretaries Hay, 
Taft, Metcalf and Wilson 
are to remain, and it is 
expected that Mr. Cortel- 
you will be Postmaster- 
General. It is reported 
that Secretary Morton 
will retire at the end of 
1905. Secretary Shaw 
has declined the offer of 
the presidency of a New 
York trust company, it is 
said, and probably will re- 
main in the Cabinet for 
two years.—The Presi- 
dent has offered to Sena- 
tor Cockrell a place in 
either the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the 
Isthmian Canal Commis- 











Statue of Frederick the Great Unveiled at Washington Bar- 


racks, Washington, D. C., on November 19th. 
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of wealth in the United States and the rapid 
development of the Trusts in almost every 
branch of industry make it obvious that cap- 
italism will soon reach its culmination point 
and will have to make room for another phase 
of civilization; and 

“Whereas, It is evident that this nation is 
destined to take the lead in this grand struggle 
for better conditions and higher culture; there- 
fore be it 

“ Resolved, That we hereby recommend to 
all organizations affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor to have their members 
study the economic conditions; to have lec- 
tures upon these subjects in their lodge rooms, 
homes and in meetings set apart for this pur- 
pose, and to do everything in their power for 
the enlightenment and intellectual advance- 
ment of the proletariat.” 
The Resolutions Committee recom- 
mended that the resolution be adopted, 
but that the first paragraph of the pre- 
amble be rejected. To the exclusion of 
that paragraph the socialist delegates 
objected. Berger asserted that John 
Mitchell was a traitor to the working- 
man’s cause. A printed slip had been 
distributed, attacking President Gompers 
and Mr. Mitchell, and alleging that they 
had dined in an “unfair” house with 
President Eliot, of Harvard, who had 
called the “scab” a hero. Both Mr. 
Gompers and Mr. Mitchell spoke in de- 
fense of their record. By an overwhelm- 
ing vote the recommendation of the 
committee was approved. A resolution 
hostile to the militia, introduced by the 
socialist element, was defeated, as was 
another, from the same source, favoring 
the granting of pensions by national 
legislation to workingmen, at the age of 
60 years. By unanimous vote the con- 
vention favored the exclusion of Japa- 
nese both from the States and from our 
insular possessions; also the universal 
adoption of the advisory initiative and 
the advisory referendum. Without a dis- 
senting voice the convention decided to 
support the Typographical Union’s de- 
mand for an eight hour day. This de- 
mand will be made in January, 1906. 
President Gompers, Secretary Morrison, 
Treasurer Lennon, and the eight Vice- 
Presidents were re-elected. — Several 
persons were arrested last week in Cin- 
cinnati charged with murder and other 
crimes in connection with the strike of 
the moulders at the foundries in that 
city and in Covington and Newport, Ky. 
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Three union men are held for the murder 
of one Weakley, a non-union moulder, 
and others are accused of attempting to 
destroy several foundries with dynamite. 
Two of the prisoners, named Rauhauser, 
father and son, have confessed that they 
placed dynamite in ‘the molds of one 
foundry. Evidence against these and 
others was obtained by detectives, who 
joined the strikers. President Valen- 
tine, of the International Union of 
Moulders, was arrested in Cleveland, and 
an attempt to connect him with the use 
of dynamite will be made, owing to the 
story told by the Rauhausers. While 
awaiting the arrival of officers from Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Valentine was entertained 
by Mayor Tom L. Johnson, at his home. 
He asserts that none of the union officers 
had any knowledge of the unlawful acts 


in question. 
& 


It is expected at Wash- 
ington that the result of 
the recent election will 
tend to cause the prompt passage of the 
pending bill that authorizes the issue of 
Philippine bonds for public improve- 


The Philippine 
Islands 


ments, empewers municipalities to bor- 
row money for similar purposes, and per- 
mits the insular Government to promote 
the construction of railways by guaran- 
teeing securities or income.—Monsignor 
Agius, the new Apostolic Delegate, has 
arrived in New York, and will remain for 
a few weeks in the States before sailing 
for Manila. For twenty years he was the 
Procurator-General of the Benedictines 
at Rome.—Datto Ali, the only rebellious 
and hostile Moro chief, who has been re- 
sisting the American forces mainly be- 
cause of his disapproval of the new law 
against slavery, has asked General 
Wood to grant him an interview con- 
cerning terms of surrender. He will 
be received by General Wood, who re- 
gards him as a rebel rather than as an 
outlaw, and hopes to make him a friend 
of American rule. Quiet prevails in 
the Moro country. In Mindanao, at 
Camp Vicars, Captain Devore has es- 
tablished a school and made a model 
village. Several chiefs in the adjoin- 
ing Lake Lanao district have asked for 
similar schools and offered to erect the 
buildings required.—In Cebu, the Pula- 
jane chief Dionisio, with 70 bolomen, 
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has surrendered to the constabulary.— 
The proposed changes in the tariff on 
goods imported into the islands have been 
published at Washington. They are sug- 
gested. by the Philippine Commission, 
and the President will recommend that 
the Commission |be authorized by Con- 
gress to revise the rates in accord with 
its judgment as to the needs of the 
islands. At present the tariff on goods 
imported from the islands into the States 
is 75 per cent. of the Dingley rates. Sec- 
retary Taft will urgently recommend that 
the rates on sugar and tobacco so im- 
ported be reduced to 25 per cent. of the 
Dingley tariff, and that all other duties 
be entirely removed. After July Ist, 
1906, trade with the islands will be re- 
stricted to American ships. The result- 
ing increase of freight rates will be 
equivalent to a protective duty.—In the 
report of Colonel Edwards, Chief of the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs, it is shown 
that there are now in this country, sup- 
ported by the Philippine Government, 
112 Filipino students, in 31 universities 
and schools, and 28 more are on the way. 
Among those now here are two young 
women, the winners in an examination in 
which nearly 400 applicants competed. 
Three more will soon arrive at San Fran- 
cisco. These students remain four years, 
and for each of them the annual allow- 
ance is $500.—At the date of this report 
less than $2,500,000 of the $7,239,000 
which the Government agreed to give for 
the friars’ lands had been paid. The 
Augustinians had received $2,212,404; 
of this amount, $2,000,000 was in Lon- 
don, awaiting the demand of the order, 
and the remainder had been paid to the 
representatives of sar order in Manila. 


Owing to reports that 
yellow fever had again 
appeared in Cuba our 
State Department, on the 23d ult., di- 
rected the attention of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment to a failure to enforce sanitary 
laws in Santiago and expressed a hope 
that all ground for complaint would be 
removed. Whereupon Dr. Finlay, chief 
of the Cuban Health Department, as- 
serted that there were no cases of the 
fever in Cuba, and that there had been 
only one within two years. This was 
found on an island near Santiago. It ap- 
pears that a few cases have been brought 


Reports of 
Fever in Cuba 
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to the island from Mexico. These were 
promptly isolated and carefully guarded. 
In a statement from the Government, 
based upon the reports of Dr. Finlay and 
Dr. Guiteras (both well known experts), 
it was declared that Cuba was meeting 
her international sanitary obligations, and 
that there were no cases of fever to sug- 
gest a quarantine against the island. 
& 

Premier Katsura will present 
to the Japanese Diet, about 
to assemble, a budget requir- 
ing the appropriation of $388,000,000 
more for the expenses of the war and 
the Government. In a preliminary 
statement he calls attention to the fact 
that before the war the Diet was firmly 
opposed to the appropriations asked for 
by the Government, both the great par- 
ties, Constitutionalists and Progres- 
sives, united in declaring that the ap- 
propriations of $125,000,000 was exces- 
sive and unendurable, but the House 
passed readily the first war budget of 
$288,000,000, and he does not doubt that 
his new and increased demands will be 
cheerfully accepted. 


Japanese 
Finances 


“ The war expenses reach a large sum month- 
ly, but the Government has managed their ab- 
sorption in such a manner as to affect least the 
normal conditions of the money market. The 
decrease in circulation has been very small, and 
our people are cheerfully meeting the advanced 
taxation, while every domestic loan has been 
oversubscribed. 

“Our crops this year exceed their average 
value by $60,000,000. Our foreign trade shows 
an improvement over that of 1903, and I expect 
it will reach a total of $350,000,000. The prices 
of commodities have been slightly increased, but 
our financial and economic conditions remain 
unaffected. This has probably surprised our 
enemy, for it exceeds our own expectations. We 
are redoubling our energies, working diligently, 
living frugally, and going forward in this war 
unhesitatingly.” 


An agreement between 
Russia and England 
settling the conditions of 
arbitration of the Dogger Bank incident 
was signed at St. Petersburg by Sir 
Charles Hardinge, the British Ambassa- 
dor, and Count Lamsdorff, the Russian 
Foreign Minister. According to this con- 
vention the two Governments agree to 
submit “the task of elucidating by ‘the 
means of impartial and conscientious in- 


The North Sea 
Affair 
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vestigation the questions of fact” con- 
cerning the firing by the Russian vessels, 
which resulted in the loss of a boat and 
death of two persons belonging to the 
British fishing fleet, to an International 
Commission assembled conformably to 
The Hague Convention of 1899. The 
Commission of Inquiry is to be composed 
of five members, two of whom are to be 
officers of high rank in the British and 
Russian navies, one each appointed by 
the Governments of France and of the 
United States, and the fifth member to be 
chosen by agreement of these four. In 
case of their failure to select the fifth 
member he is to be chosen by the Em- 
peror of Austria. It is the duty of the 
Commission to inquire into all the cir- 
cumstances of the North Sea incident and 
ascertain where the responsibility lies 
and the degree of blame attaching to any 
persons ; both Governments agree to fur- 
nish all the necessary means and facilities 
for the inquiry. The Commission is to 
assemble at Paris as soon as possible, and 
the expenses are to be divided equally 
between the two Governments. The ma- 
jority of the five Commissioners is to be 
sufficient in making its decisions. There 
is much dissatisfaction in England over 
this convention because there is no stipu- 
lation as to the punishment of any guilty 
parties. It is generally supposed that the 
American representative will be Admiral 
Dewey, the ranking officer of the Ameri- 
can Navy.—The Japanese Government is 
making vigorous protests against the 
coaling of the Russian Baltic fleet on its 
way to the Far East at neutral ports, and 
it considers that almost all the nations, 
including the English, have been too lax 
in permitting infractions of the laws of 
neutrality. The British Foreign Secre- 
tary, Lord Lansdowne, has written a let- 
ter to the Chamber of Commerce warn- 
ing the British colliers from following 
the Baltic fleet with coal and supplies, as 
they have been doing, stating that in the 
Franco-German War Mr. Gladstone laid 
down the principle that such colliers were 
to all intents and purposes store ships to 
the fleet. British subjects engaged in 
such work are liable to proceedings under 
the foreign enlistment act. Lord Lans- 
downe concludes: “ Therefore, altho neu- 
tral traders may trade in contraband at 
the risk of capture, they should bear in 
mind the conditions of the British law.” 
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; The sessions of the lower 
pov house of the Hungarian Par- 

liament have been more tu- 
multuous and disorderly than ever before 
in the history of this excitable body. 
Premier Tisza opened the session by de- 
claring his unalterable determination to 
do away with the obstruction and dila- 
tory tactics by which the Opposition have 
for years delayed and prevented legisla- 
tive business. He asked the co-operation 
of all parties in adopting such rules as 
would prevent obstruction of legislation 
and thwarting of the will of the majority ; 
but at the same time would not limit free- 
dom of speech or prevent due considera- 
tion of all measures. If the rules were 
not changed so as to expedite business 
the Premier was prepared to dissolve 
Parliament and appeal to the people. The 
Independence party, under Franz Kos- 
suth, refused to permit any alterations of 
the rules which should curtail their 
power, for, altho they were a minority in 
the Chamber, they were a majority in the 
nation, but on account of the electoral © 
laws they were deprived of their rights 
of representation. Count Apponyi in a 
violent speech stated that 


“in case this revision is formed by illegal 
means, we should consider all decisions of this 
chamber null and void, and we cannot suppose 
that the monarch who has sworn to support the 
Constitution would sanction them.” 


Amid the tumult following this remark 
Mr. Ugron, of the Catholic party, called 
out, “ Otherwise I should become a re- 
publican at once,” and Mr. Polonyi, “ We 
should become an anti-dynastic party.” 
On the following day when Count Tisza 
arose to speak, the disorder was so great 
that nothing could be heard. The Lib- 
erals, who are supporting him, left their 
seats and formed a semi-circle about him, 
while directly in front of him stood 
Deputy Polonyi, who interrupted him 
whenever he tried to speak, by demand- 
ing the floor. On November 18th the 
House passed the Premier’s motion alter- 
ing for a year the rules of the House so 
as to allow afternoon sessions from 4 to 
9 o'clock, in addition to the morning ses- 
sion, in order to dispose of more legisla- 
tive business. Before the vote was taken 
the Opposition left the House singing the 
Kossuth Hymn. At 4 o’clock the Opposi- 
tion members returned and Count Ap- 
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ponyi, their leader, declared that the sit- 
ting was illegal and his party was there 
under protest merely to exercise control. 
When President de Perczel tried to put 
a motion he was howled down. Deputy 
Rakosi handed to the President a paper 
demanding an adjournment, and, when 
he refused to accept it, threatened him 
with his shears. Members rushed to his 
defense and a tumult ensued, books and 
inkstands being used as missiles and seats 
as weapons.—The session of the Austrian 
Reichsrath at Vienna on the same date 
was hardly less sensational. Herr Per- 
nerstorfer, one of the Socialist leaders, in 
discussing the Innsbruck riots, made a 
violent personal atttack upon the ruling 
dynasty. He said the Hapsburgs had al- 
ways regarded the country as an object 
of exploitation and had been a burden on 
the people for 600 years. The women of 
the family were bigots and the men igno- 
rant partisans. The Premier, Dr. von 
Koerber, on the following day denounced 
such language as an ourage on the holiest 
sentiments of the people and stated that 
“the whole civilized world has such unbounded 
respect for our illustrious sovereign that any 
attempt to cloud his august figure is foredoomed 
to ridicule.” 

On November 24th the subject was again 
discussed, and when a Socialist member 
said they could not be prevented from 
telling the truth about “the camarilla 
which ruled Austria” there was such an 
uproar that the President was obliged to 
close the session. 


The reports of our repre- 
sentatives in Turkey, in- 
dicate a terrible condition 
of affairs in Macedonia and Armenia. 
Fighting goes on continuously between 
more or less brigandish bands, and the 
sufferings of the people from these 
depredations will be very severe during 
the winter. The Bulgarian revolutionists 
have turned their attention from the 
Turks to the Christians who refuse to 
support them. These are mostly Greeks 
of the better class, and it is said that hun- 
dreds of them have been tortured to death 
or burned alive by Bulgarian bands on 
account of their refusal to submit to the 
extortion and blackmail. Since no serious 
efforts are made to put a stop to such 
crimes the Greeks have taken the law into 


Macedonia and 
Armenia 
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their own hands, and over a thousand 
men have in the last month crossed the 
Greek frontier into Macedonia to revenge 
their murdered countrymen. The Greeks 
are intrenched in the mountains south- 
west of Vodena, and the heavy snow 
hinders the troops which have been sent 
against them. In the western part 
of the Vilayet of Salonika bands of 
Greeks and Bulgarians are trying to ex- 
terminate each other. In a village near 
Vodena a band of Greeks were going to 
attack a church in which the Bulgarian 
notables were assembled, when they were 
fired upon by fifty Bulgarian peasants 
and many of them wounded. The Turk- 
ish authorities took no action. The Porte 
has consented to an increase in the in- 
ternational police force, and more Rus- 
sian and Austrian officers have been ap- 
pointed, but, judging from its past 
efficiency, not much relief can be hoped 
for from this source—Our Consul Nor- 
ton, of Harput, Turkey, reports that 
there is great suffering in the Sasun dis- 
trict, the scene of the recent massacres. 
The 10,000 survivors are without both 
food and shelter for the winter, for their 
homes have been burned and their herds 
swept away. The Covernment has been 
paying them an allowance of one cent a 
day, but this is row stopped. The 
weather is very cold and stormy and 
there is urgent need of warm clothing. 
There is much epidemic sicknes. espe- 
cially among the children, from ex- 
haustion and starvation. The authorities 
will not permit the sufferers to desert 
their ruined villages to find assistance in 
more favored localities. 
3 


The War NO military operations of im- 

portance are definitely  re- 
ported, and both at Port Arthur and at 
Liao-Yang there seems to be a deadlock. 
lt is reported the Japanese have suc- 
ceeded in sapping the Rihlung and East 
Keekwan hills as far as the center 
ditches and that a general and final as- 
sault is now in progress. The Japanese 
have possession of the outer works on 
both these points and have held them 
against sorties by the Russians from the 
parapets. A German ship loaded with 
food is said to have entered the port. 
It is reported that Admiral Alexieff, who 
recently returned to St. Petersburg, has 
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been removed from the office of Viceroy 
of the Far East—There are rumors, 
affirmed and denied, of an extensive 
concentration of troops to the north of 
Samaja and Feng-Wang-Cheng for the 
purpose of outflanking the Russian left 
and cutting off the troops at Mukden 
or forcing them to retreat beyond Tie- 
ling, still further to the north. The 
division of the Baltic fleet under com- 
mand of Rear-Admiral Voelkersam 
passed through the Suez Canal without 
incident and has set sail from the Red 
Sea toward the East.——The Committee 
on the Foreign Budget in the French 
Chamber of Deputies states that Japan 
has unofficially expressed a willingness 
to conclude the war on the conditions 
that Manchuria be returned to China, 
Port Arthur be dismantled and Korea 
declared independent, with the right of 
the Japanese to acquire land there. 
Russia refuses to consider these condi- 
tions. 
& 

The memorial to. the 
Czar asking for a more 
liberal administration, 
and a representative government -was 
adopted by the conference of zemstvo 
leaders in substantially the form given 
last week, and con- 
cludes with “the 
hope that it is the 
wish of the Czar to 
summon a national 
assembly.” It was 
doubted by many 
whether the Czar 
would even con- 
sent to receive a 
petition making 
such radical de- 
mand, and it was 
thought that 
Prince Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky was likely 
to forfeit his posi- 
tion for allowing 
_ such a meeting to 
be held. But on the contrary, so far the 
Russian Liberals have every reason to 
be encouraged. The Czar not only re- 
ceived the memorial presented by the 
Minister of the Interior, but asked for 
an interview with the leaders of the 
zemstvo conference. Accordingly, a 


The Petition of 
the Zemstvos 


Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky 
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députation of four prominent members 
was‘received at the palace at Czarkoe- 
Selo, and explained their views and 
wishes at length. The Czar is said to 
have ‘been greatly impressed by what 
was said to him, and to have asked 
many questions; but nothing is known 
of his intentions. Among the four 
speakets ‘was Petrunkeivitch of Tver, 
who has been exiled for 24 years. The 
most remarkable feature of the affair 
is the freedom of the discussion of the 
subject now going on all over the em- 
pire and the fullness and frankness of 
the Associated Press dispatches permit- 
ted under the new régime to be sent out 
from St. Petersburg. Great enthusiasm 
is manifested in all the cities, and espe- 
cially the universities, but every effort 
is being made by the Liberals to pre- 
vent any revolutionary manifestations, 
which would destroy all prospects of 
concessions. The zemstvo represent- 
atives were flooded with congratula- 
tions and offers of support from indi- 
viduals and organizations, including 
one of the revolutionist societies. A 
message of greeting was received from 
24 prominent Finlanders. As finally 
adopted, the most important of the res- 
olutions, that calling for a national as- 
sembly, reads as follows: 

“In order to secure the proper development 
of the life of the State and the people, it is 
imperatively necessary that there be regular 
participation of national representatives, sit- 
ting as an especially elected body, to make 
laws, regulate the revenue and expenditure 
and determine the legality of the actions of 
the administration.” 


After the passage of the memorial the 
zemstvo meeting discussed the subjects 
of primary education, the disorders of 
mobilization, the relief of the families 
of soldiers and Red Cross work, and 
then adjourned. ‘The memorial was 
signed by the presidents of the execu- 
tive committees of 31 out of 32 of the 
zemstvos represented ; the president of 
the Kherson committee is the only one 
refusing to sign it. The representatives 
from the provinces of Perm and Olonets 
were not able to be present on account 
of the distance. Among the signatories 
are five provincial marshals of nobility, 
who are ex officio chairmen of the 
zemstvos. 
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The Coming Conference of the Nations 
BY HAYNE DAVIS 


[We make no apology to cur readers for printing so much on President Roosevelt’s 


forthcoming Peace Conference. 


international world to compare with it in importance. 


Indeed, we think there is no question now before the 


Our readers may expect from 


now on, as in the past, to be kept fully posted on this topic.—EDIToR.] 


OW that the President of the United 
States, upon the request of the 
Interparliamentary Union, has in- 

vited the nations to send delegates to 
a conference, the question arises as to 
where this conference should convene 
and who should be the representatives of 
the United States in this first Constitu- 
tional Convention of Nations. 

Some suggestions are heard to the 
effect that this is an imopportune time 
to call such a conference, because two of 
the Powers to be invited are at war. Tho 
the invitation be issued now, the confer- 


ence should not convene for some time, 
because it is necessary for those who are 
chosen as delegates to prepare them- 
selves, by study and travel, for wise and 
proper action on the questions to be con- 
sidered. There are few, if any, men in 
the world ready to take seats at once in 
such a conference, charged with con- 


‘sideration of the gravest question ever 


proposed to representatives of the na- 
tions, and which is now for the first time 
in practical politics. 

Even the men most experienced in the 
affairs of state would have to examine 
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known facts in the light of this idea of 
political organization coextensive with 
humanity’s widest commercial activities ; 
and the wisest of them would want a 
period of rest from their customary la- 
bors that they might have an opportunity 
without distraction to consider care- 
fully the powers. which conspired to- 
gether during the past century to evolve 
in so many parts of the world political 
organizations composed of many self- 
governing members. A careful study of 
these powers and the processes whereby 
they co-operated to produce unions of 
previously independent States would 
modify materially the present opinions 
of many prominent men and their first 
impressions in regard to the practica- 
bility of creating a permanent Parliament 
of Nations. 
the great idea in the resolution of St. 
Louis, and the one which will be least 
discussed before the conference convenes, 
because it is least understood. The at- 
titude of statesmen to this idea at first 
blush may well be the same as that of 
the Duke of Sully when Henry the 
Great first suggested it to him, three 
hundred years ago. And, like the Duke, 
they may be expected to change their 
opinions after careful consideration. 
Henry was a great man and a great king. 
The Duke of Sully, his Prime Minister, 
was a great statesman. When Henry 
first suggested this idea to the Duke he 
received it with a mixture of pleasantry 
and compliment, not regarding it seri- 
ously. Speaking of this idea of a great 
republic composed of all nations in 
touch with France, the Duke says: 

“T even apprehended that there was some 
illusion in it. I recollected some of those en- 
terprises in which we had endeavored to en- 
gage Europe. I considered those in particular 
which had been formed by some of our kings 
from much less considerable motives. And 
I found myself disgusted with this from the 
bad success of the former. Strong- 
ly prejudiced by this, I used my utmost ef- 
fort.to undeceive Henry. I could not 
refuse, at his solicitation, to use my utmost en- 
deavors to gain a thorough comprehension of 
it; I formed a clearer plan of it in my mind; 
I collected and united all the different 
branches, and studied all its proportions and 
dimensions, if I may say so; and I discovered 
in them a regularity and mutual dependence, 
of which, when I only considered the design 
in a confused and careless manner, I had not 


This is, in the last analysis,’ 
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been at all sensible. The benefit which would 
manifestly arise from it to all Europe was 
what most immediately struck me. 

But the means to effect so good a design were, 
therefore, what I hesitated at the longest. I 
was at last convined that, however dispropor- 
tionate the means might appear to the effect, a 
course of years would surmount 
many obstacles.” 

He says also that none who read his 
Memoirs will be harder to convince than 
he himself was of the practicability of 
the plan. 

But he became convinced that it was 

“just in its intention, possible and even 
practicable in all its parts and infinitely 
glorious in all its effects.” 

The “ Memoirs” of Sully may be had 
and would interest any one who cares to 
follow this movement from its inception 
three hundred years ago to its final real- 
ization, let us hope in our own day. And 
certainly a study of the question as Sully 
studied it, in all its parts, would be of 
great assistance, in fact, almost neces- 
sary, to those who will sit in the confer- 
ence. Like Sully, the statesmen of to- 
day will not be as capable of wise judg- 
ment of so great a matter off hand as 
after careful consideration. 

The appointment of a man to a seat 
in this Conference of Nations would be 
equivalent to the command of Henry IV 
to Sully that he consider this idea care- 
fully rather than in a confused and 
careless manner ; that he “ use his utmost 
endeavors to gain a thorough compre- 
hension of it, form a clear plan of it in 
mind, collect and unite all its different 
branches, study all its proportions and 
dimensions.” 

The time required for this would ne- 
cessitate the assembling of the confer- 
ence not earlier than six months or a 
year from now. But aside from this 
great idea of a World’s Congress the 
other two sections of the Resolution of 
St. Louis call for extended consideration 
by the delegates before they assemble. 
All things considered, it would seem 
that the conference should convene not 
sooner than one year nor later than two 
years from the issue of the invitation. 

Hence the existence of a state of war 
should not control in this matter, for 
this war is liable to end within a year 
and another is liable to break out at any 
time. This conference is to consider 
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constructing political machinery which 
will decrease the danger of war, and it 
therefore must do its work in the midst 
of war, rumors of war, danger of war. 
If the very things it aims to destroy are 
allowed to govern, when will they be 
destroyed? 

Furthermore, the delegates should be 
instructed not to discuss in conference 
any question in dispute between two or 
more nations, whether it has become 
aggravated to the point of violence or 
not. It would be out of order for such 
a conference to take any action about an 
existing war or even to discuss it. The 
conference is for constructing machin- 
ery which will prevent these questions 
from causing war in the future, and 
putting its hands into existing contro- 
versies would be to neglect its own proper 
work and would tend to prevent the 
realization of the beneficent purposes for 
which it is convened. 

There is no good reason, therefore, 
why the conference should not convene 
even before peace is made between Rus- 
sia and Japan, tho it is more than prob- 
able that the war will be over when the 
conference assembles. 

Even if Russia and Japan are not rep- 
resented, that will not prevent the con- 
ference from accomplishing its work. 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire were 
not represented when the American con- 
vention assembled at Philadelphia in re- 
sponse to the call issued from Annapolis 
in 1786. But that did not prevent the 
conference from agreeing on the present 
Constitution of the United States, nor 
did it prevent eleven of the thirteen 
States from putting that Constitution 
into operation, tho both Rhode Island 
and North Carolina failed and refused to 
adopt it promptly. Just so the inaction 
of one or of several nations should not 
stand in the way of effectuating the 
Resolution of St. Louis. 

Where should this world convention be 
held? The President suggested The 
Hague. It is to be hoped that the na- 
tions will suggest the United States. Dis- 
tinct advantages’ would arise from hold- 
ing the conference in the United States, 
the great representative of the ideas 
which the conference will endeavor to 
apply to international affairs. The state 
of mind of the people among whom the 
conference is assembled will be of great 
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support in the accomplishment of its 
work if the session is held in America; 
the press of America will take a higher 
position on the purposes aimed at by the 
conference than the press of any other 
nation. The press of America will reach 
much farther and exercise far more 
power than the press of any other coun- 
try. What is published by the European 
press will be more advanced if it is sent 
out from America. 

Dr. Tydeman, of Holland, told me dur- 
ing the Interparliamentary tour it was 
evident to him that the press of America 
can more easily send out ideas than the 
press of Europe, because the mind of the 
people is more open here. Mr. John 
Lund, of Norway, commented on. the 
fact that in America the press (the 
Fourth Estate, as he called it) does with 
little effort on the part of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union a large part of what 
the powerful efforts of that union, di- 
rected by the great Hungarian, Count 
Albert Apponyi, could not induce the 
press of Europe to do. 

I myself have given out through the 
press (both the papers and the period- 
icals) the most extreme ideas on this 
question, and nowhere have they met 
with resistance, proving that American 
people are prepared for these ideas. - The 
people of America have been prepared 
for this by all the experiences of the past 
century—by the War of Revolution, the 
struggle for the formation of the Union, 
the conflict of thought in defining the 
rights of the States and the rights: of 
the nation, which began as soon as the 
Union was formed, and which was con- 
tinued in the press, in party conventions, 
in the halls of Congress, in the courts, 
and finally on the battlefield, until at last 
the American people know the bound- 
aries of State rights and national rights, 
and do not stand aghast at the thought 
of having to draw the line between na- 
tional and international rights. The 
convening of this conference in any other 
part of the world will cause the loss, to 
some extent, of the value of this experi- 
ence. 

In the next place, the United States is 
the world in miniature,agrand miniature, 
of course, but nevertheless, a miniature, 
however great we may esteem ourselves. 
There is no race or nation unrepresented 
in our body politic. All the nations of 
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the earth have poured their people into 
America, so that this nation stands to all 
the nations of the world as the ocean 
does to all its waters—the place into 
which they all empty themselves and 
where they are all made one. The dele- 
gates to the Interparliamentary Union 
felt and were affected by this fact. So 
would be the members of the World’s 
Conference. 

It may be objected that the United 
States is a long way from most of the 
nations that would be represented, and 
that the cost and inconvenience of this 
ought to be considered. In a matter of 
such great moment these things deserve 
no consideration. If this conference does 
its work properly it will prevent the out- 
break of war, perhaps of many wars. 
If this fact is fully realized, who will 
dare to raise a voice against the expendi- 
ture of any sum of money necessary for 
the most effectual accomplishment of its 
aim? The nations of the world are now 
groaning under the tremendous expendi- 
tures in preparation for war. The 


United States Government alone, by ap- 
propriating for the session of this world 
convention ten per cent. of its proposed 


war and naval appropriation for the year 
1905, might revolutionize the political 
history of the twentieth century and 
save inconceivable billions of dollars by 
bringing the war era to an earlier close. 

In the next place, the delegates to this 
convention ought to be appointed long 
enough before it assembles to give pro- 
found and exhaustive consideration to 
every phase of every question which 
should be considered by the conference, 
and in doing this they should have op- 
portunity for private consideration of 
these questions, ample consultation with 
leading minds in their own country, both 
with official and unofficial people, and 
every delegate, either alone or with some 
others, or collectively in company with 
all the others, before the convention 
opens, should visit every nation which 
announces its intention of being present. 
So the question of distance does not enter 
in at all. 

It is impossible for me to see any suf- 
ficient reason for prefering The Hague. 
Holding this conference elsewhere woyld 
not in any way amount to an abandon- 
ment of The Hague Court or a de- 
parture from the work of The Hague 
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Conference. If the conference convenes 
in Europe I would prefer to see Switzer- 
land chosen as the place of meeting. 
Switzerland, like the United States, is a 
demonstration of the wisdom of the ideas 
contained in this call for the constitution 
of a World Parliament. There is a con- 
nection between hight and great human 
efforts. It is not alone on Sinai that 
lawmakers are inspired, and assembling 
on the hights of Switzerland would re- 
gain some of the advantages lost from 
not assembling on the hights of the 
American mind. 

If the conference assembles in the 
United States, where should the session 
be held? At Washington? Why not at 
Philadelphia on an anniversary of the 
assembling of the American Constitu- 
tional Convention, which convened in 
that city on the 29th day of May, 1787. 
Anniversaries and centennials are moun- 
tain peaks in human experience from 
which man looks before and after and is 
inspired to noble undertakings. Both 
imagination and sentiment would be 
powerfully appealed to by assembling 
under such circumstances, and when 
guided by right reason they work the 
wonders of the world. It was not an 
accident that the Interparliamentary 
Union assembled for its twelfth session 
at St. Louis and took this memorable 
action, upon the centennial of the trans- 
fer of Louisiana to the United States by 
France, and three hundred years after 
Henry the Great of France conceived 
and worked out in all its parts a practical 
plan for accomplishing what the Reso- 
lution of St. Louis aims at. And it will 
be in harmony with the past, in further- 
ance of the best interests of the present, 
and for the realization of the best hopes 
for the future if the conference should 
assemble in the United States and upon 
an anniversary of the assembling of the 
American Constitutional Convention. 
The events which have occurred at Phil- 
adelphia in the development of the 
American Union, the very name of the 
city itself, its past traditions and present 
character make it a fitting place for the 
assembling of this most important con- 
ference in the political history of the 
world, if it assemble in the United States. 

But be the place of meeting here or in 
Europe, in Switzerland or at The Hague, 
or elsewhere, within the year 1905 oF 
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later, the question of questions now is 
who shall be sent as delegates? The 
three sections of the Resolution of St. 
Louis call for three distinct classes of 
men in the delegation of each nation. 
The first section of the Resolution calls 
for the consideration of certain questions 
raised at The Hague Conference. These 
questions are: The rights and duties of 
neutrals, the status of private property 
during the war, the use of floating and 
submarine mines, limitation of armed 
forces and war appropriations, the bom- 
bardment of ports and villages, and the 
revision of the Geneva convention. All 
these questions contemplate the existence 
of a state of war, and for proper con- 
sideration of them men who are familiar 
with war would be necessary. There- 
fore each delegation should contain an 
army and a navy officer. 

The second section of the Resolution 
calis for the consideration of treaties of 
arbitration. This is a very much more 


important question than any of those 
coming under section one, and there 
should be at least two members of each 
delegation who are thoroughly informed 


about all the arbitrations which have 
taken place in the past and who are thor- 
ough students of the general question of 
international arbitration. In America we 
have a very distinguished professor of 
international law, who is also author of 
the standard work of the world on 
international arbitrations, and whose 
published opinions show that he has the 
correct view of a treaty of arbitration 
which would be fit for a model. And 
as this conference ought to result in the 
formulation of such a treaty and the gen- 


eral acceptance of the same, it is of 
vital importance that the United States 
be represented by men who can lead the 
thought of the conference on this sub- 
ject. There will be no difficulty in select- 
ing suitable men for this department. 

It is a question whether the Arbitra- 
tion Department or the World’s Congress 
Department of this conference will be the 
more important. My opinion is that 
the latter is the more important, and 
that the formulation of a plan that 
will meet with the approval of a 
substantial number of the nations, 
so as to bring this World’s -Par- 
liament into being is one of the greatest 
pieces of constructive political work 
ever proposed. The United States should 
send delegates who are devoted to the 
idea of an International Parliament, and 
who are conversant with political and 
constitutional history. 

Students of international law, of po- 
litical and constitutional history, the real 
statesmen and the greatest diplomats 
will be favorable to this idea, for they 
will understand its practicality and the 
folly of counting on perpetuating peace 
or effecting disarmament or limitation on 
armaments other than by international 
political organization. If the United 
States sends a strong delegation devoted 
to and able truly to represent the idea of 
an international governmental system to 
take the place of war this conference 
should become for the world what its 
American counterpart became for Amer- 
ica. If so it will usher in the dawn of 
the day at whose meridian peace will 
become permanent. 

New Yor« Ciry. 


This My Life 


BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY 


| STRIVE to keep me in the sun; 
I pick no quarrel with the years, 
Nor with the fates—not even the one 
That holds the shears. 


| take occasion by the hand; 

I’m not too nice ’twixt weed and flower; 
[ do not stay to understand; 

I take mine hour. 


The time is short enough at best. 

I push right onward while I may; 
I open to the winds my breast, 

And walk the way. 


A kind heart greets me here and there; 
I hide from it my doubts and fears. 

I trudge, and say the path is fair 
Along the years. 

Newserry Lisrary. CHICcAGo, 





Young Wives in Industry 


BY SIMON N. PATTEN, A.M., PH.D. 


{The author of the following article is Professor of Political Economy in the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 


He is generally reckoned in the foremost rank of living econo- 
mists, especially in the field of economic theory. 


Among his best-known books are 


“Heredity and Social Progress,” “Theory of Prosperity,” “‘Theory of Social Forces,” 


etc.—EDITOR. ] 


“HE American home, springing 
from an agricultural life, has been 
erected on two principles: The 

one states that men and women of all 
ranks must marry, and marry young; 
the other that the wife must remain 
under her husband’s roof because he is 
the natural money-maker for his family. 
These principles maintained a joint su- 
premacy until they were caught the other 
day in our fermenting industrial revolu- 
tion and swept to the fore on the very 
issue of their validity. They are aligned 
there now by organic changes with so- 
ciety in flat opposition to each other and 
to economic realities as well. 

If one is to give way, which shall it 
be? Where lies the fundamental neces- 
sity—in marriage for all and early mar- 
riage, or in the husband-support of the 
semi-secluded wife? Scores of thou- 
sands of young men and women are 
unable to marry in the sharp turn of 
events ; other thousands frankly say they 
do not wish to. Shall we approve a celi- 
bate class as the sacrifice to our principle, 
or shall society permit such structural 
alterations in the home and a recon- 
structed ideal of it as shall bring thither 
the excluded and the unwilling? Be- 
fore we can broadly answer we must 
recall for a moment the commonplace 
knowledge that, the pre-urban period of 
our growth being ended, we have sud- 
denly swung into its most unlike form— 
that of great manufacturing towns. 

The problems of colonizing empty land 
have been settled; their antitheses, the 
problems of socializing, of finding place 
and well-being for congested city masses, 
are set before us. To their solution we 
bring, together with other concepts, our 
ideal of the American home as it was 
constructed by the closed agricultural 
epoch, with which to standardize the 
conglomerate groups and, by giving them 


what we have found profitable, assimilate 
them with our institutions. 

But we are halted upon our first steps. 
Most of us were born under the influences 
ot the period which has no weight with 
the new city industrial type. We came 
from country or spacious town life, of 
professional, agricultural or independent 
merchant parents, who were never so 
poor as to be stripped of radiating com- 
munal opportunities in the locality where 
each had his responsible and individual 
position. Home was the complete unit, 
a beloved feudal power, walled about de- 
cently by lawns, pastures and wide vil- 
lage streets. Within were the income 
earning husband, the income dividing 
wife, and the income dependent children, 
who found full expression in work and 
play within the independent boundaries 
of home activity. The men were glad 
to marry young, because a wife has a 
valuable factor in the kinds of work they 
had to do, and desire ran hand in hand 
with self-interest. The wife, placed at 
once in the current of production, broad- 
ened with the power which the educa- 
tion of the time denied to the non-pro- 
ducing girl. She was the quality in this 
order around whom the home ideal re- 
volved. She is still the base and center 
of our sentiment, and we think of her as 
the type of home-maker by which to test 
the right and wrong of other married 
women’s activities. She retains the title 
won generations past because of her 
economic usefulness in her husband's 
house, because of her function of direc- 
tor of its necessary businesses taken over 
by her to the general convenience. They 
have been taken away from her now for 
the same reason and given to the market 
gardener, dairyman and poultry dealer. 
Will the modifications of her utility 
which must follow the new classifications 
imperil her supremacy as home-builder 
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YOUNG WIVES IN INDUSTRY 


or insure it? Can it, indeed, be threat- 
ened while her economic status alters in 
consonance with shifting industry? We 
are brought back forthwith to the two 
fundamental static principles, and admit 
that tho they are antagonistic to each 
other yet transitionals are also fraught 
with dangers and deprivations; we fear 
them; but we doubly fear the malad- 
justments in the increasing class of non- 
marrying whose social relations are not 
conforming to their industrial lot. Cur- 
rent comments on the celibacy of mar- 
riageable youth but skim the surface 
situation. None pierces the disorder to 
this foundation fact: hundreds of thou- 
sands of young wage-earners, American 
and foreign, find themselves in a situa- 
tion which, on the one hand, cannot be 
solved for them by the experience of 
a different era, and which, on the other, 
they dare not meet in their own way 
because they are hindered and intimi- 
dated by that experience itself. 

What then? They realize the need of 
caution clearly enough, for the home, as 
they interpret it, means a doubling of ex- 
pense and the halving of income, the 
accountability of one person for the wel- 
fare of another, and the certainty of no 
resource if the sole wage earner falls by 
chance into the abyss of the unemployed. 
The predicament, moreover, is not with- 
out its apologists, who assert that the 
postponement of marriage to early 
middle-age will raise the standard of 
living and improve the type. They add 
that home is a sacrifice as well as a priv- 
ilege. Their choice would be to pre- 
serve intact the idea of nineteenth 
century America, enshrined as it is in 
noble traditions, rather than to jeopardize 
it by radical experiments to bring about 
the union of the army of men earning 
$8 to $12 a week to the other army of 
women fighting for breath on a wage of 
$5 to $8. The foreign born and unskilled 
native immigrants to cities are the mate- 
tial of these swelling armies, which shift 
from street to street, with small inkling 
of “attachment,” as they wander in 
search of better landlords, lower rents, 
more light. They are frequently so 
ashamed of their shelter that they do not 
welcome their friends there. The ma- 
chinery of eating and sleeping is there, 
but the functions of social intercourse 
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and amusement have been taken over by 
other agencies. The small room in the 
boarding or lodging house is as resource- 
less as the tenement. Who can defend it 
as the focus and reward of work to its 
lonely lessee, condemned to live in it until 
wages go up to a point that will support 
two? 

Under so adverse conditions of time 
and space we use appropriately enough 
the verb “to house”; nor will low-paid 
workers be well “homed” again until 
society sanctions a reconstructed ideal 
which shall make the unmarried less ad- 
vantageous than the married state. The 
low-paid employee to-day can succeed 
as well alone as with a wife, which his 
ancestors could not do. At the same time 
his selfish enjoyments are greater with- 
out her, for he may live irresponsibly, 
without a motive to save, and with all his 
surplus available for wayside pleasures 
of an anti-social sort. The disintegrating 
forces of a great city upon homeless 
youth are too obvious to need emphasis. 
The wage-earning girl, on her part, is 
likely to acauire the taste of fragmen- 
tary, pointless and unproductive spend- 
ing. Both form habits harmful to the 
altruistic motives of group-living—of 
the home idea. A man who goes from 
the saloon, street corner, or cheap pleas- 
ure club; a girl who leaves the dance hall 
and pavement glitter to make a home for 
him, the bare necessities of which are 
hardly met by his wages, are not quali- 
fied by their experiences to bring to a 
successful issue the supreme test of 
character that makes stable a high 
standard. 

Their years of waiting and the post- 
ponement of marriage until they have 
had the good time that the city offers 
have harmed, not helped, them—have 
been a disrupting interval of irresponsi- 
ble self-centered living. The artificial 
gap in Nature’s sequences should be 
bridged; the two should go from the 
bonds of their parents to their own home 
at the moment when their joint produc- 
tive energies are sufficient to maintain 
at the moment when their joint produc- 
ent. Delay beyond this point is danger- 
ous to both and a waste to society. If 
$800 will support a home, in no other 
way can two people spend their money 
so well. 
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How may a family income be swelled 
to $800 for those hundreds of thousands 
the upper limit of whose earnings during 
their youth is not more than $15 a week 
—even in this era of high prices—and 
whose average is about $10? Not by 
such executive power as our grand- 
mothers brought into action to augment 
the total resources, for now the prime 
necessity is ready money, since the in- 
dustries which produced commodities 
at home are no longer carried on there 
even by the most energetic and capable 
of “income dividers.” The wife of the 
man with $10 in his pay envelope must 
buy her chicken, not raise it; she must 
buy her butter, not churn it; buy her 
carpet, not weave it. Yet poultry rais- 
ing, dairying, weaving, which are now 
productive industries, were classified for- 
merly as married women’s work, so that 
wives and mothers were, in fact, pri- 
marily income-earners, and only in a 
subsidiary way income-savers as utilizers 
of chicken bones, curd and cotton scraps. 

Society remained unalarmed at this 
intrusion into the money-winning busi- 
nesses, because as farm-yard industries 
—which have no more to do with the 
essence of home-making than has the 
coal-mining which fills the kitchen range 
—they were carried on in the seclusion 
of the husband’s property. In the 
Massachusetts cities no outcry followed 
when the married woman became a shoe- 
maker; she took the shoes to her house, 
and her observers may have urged that 
home-making was not interrupted while 
she stitched her employer’s uppers. Her 
public probably was no more concerned 
with what she did than is our own with 
the sweated garments trade which the 
wife carries on in her tenement; but 
united resistance would have met the 
exodus of either from the industrial an- 
archy of their living-room to the organ- 
ized forms of the factory. 

The reason of the opposition lies in the 
distinction that the one does not menace 
the time and place stability of the mar- 
ried relation, while the other, involving 
-a routine absence from the home, 
threatens to destroy it. Therefore, mar- 
ried granddaughters of the _ butter- 
maker incur censure if they cross the 
street to employ themselves in the dairy 
store there, even while their grandmoth- 
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ers are praised for thrift and energy. 
The truth is that woman’s work has been 
taken away from her home, and she must 
follow it out into the world. If society 
will stand back of her in the attempt to 
regain it in its new forms she will be 
able to convert the cheap lodging as she 
changed the wilderness hut into a costlier 
home. The obstacle that stands between, 
to state it in terms of race instead of 
national psychology, is our Occidental 
concept of the seclusion of aristocratic 
women, borrowed from the Orient and 
slowly filtering downward to blight the 
energies of half the wealth-producing 
world. 

Beyond the economic wastefulness of 
this far-fetched code is the moral dis- 
cord of the false poses that people take 
who want the rewards of work but have 
been taught to conceal labor. The pitiful 
subterfuges of many a woman’s wealth- 
production must be hidden under a feint 
of secluded idleness. There is a chapter 
of such dissimulation in the history of a 
“ social leader,” ordinary enough to re- 
mind us of others in our own experience: 
Her husband, a well-to-do corporation 
lawyer, was earning $10 a week twenty 
years ago. He could not support his 
wife and mother on it, smart New Eng- 
land “managers” tho they were. The 
wife had a gift for catering, decoration 
and supervision which now makes her 
own entertainments notable, but she was 
intimidated from using it for hire in rich 
women’s houses by public opinion. In- 
stead she made cheap bakery cake, which 
she sold for a stipend to a baker in a dis- 
tant part of the city, and laundered other 
people’s fine clothes, smuggled into her 
house after dark. The secrecy of those 
early years of struggle has marred her 
whole life, for, altho her acquaintances 
have the story, she tries to conceal it from 
them, and only her enemies dare allude to 
it. She is by nature outspoken, democratic 
and unassuming, but she was subjected 
to an anomalous test of conduct, and we 
slightly dislike her, without being able to 
say what she ought to have done under 
the code, and we hold her responsible for 
the falsity and maladjustment of the 
seclusion method of maintaining an ideal 
home. 

Another woman, of Russian Jewish 
birth, attempting to lift her standard to 
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ours, has had an experience which typi- 
fies the costly extravagance of the senti- 
ment against gainful occupation. When 
nineteen years old she was earning $8 
a week as skirt designer in a dressmaker’s 
shop, and her fiancé was earning $9 in 
the employ of a traction company. She 
lived with seven brothers and sisters 
under conditions of dirt, crowding and 
apathy which irked her more and more 
as she became roused by the precept and 
example of a nearby social settlement. 
On one hand was the Jewish pressure 
toward early marriage; on the other the 
American pressure toward delay until 
she could have a better home than $9 a 
week could achieve. When she was 
twenty she yielded and married on an in- 
come of $10. Altho very happy, she was 
often worried, nervous and occasionally 
critical. She apologized for the house 
they rented at $8 a month and for the 
reluctance and fatigue with which she 
did the washing and heavy cleaning. 
After some months her former employer 
asked her to return temporarily; a cus- 
tomer had inquired for her skilful hand. 
The young woman was enthusiastic— 
her workman’s pride was touched and the 
extra $8 weekly opened the way to the 
improved living conditions which were 
her ideal of a good home. She explained 
how smoothly her program would move; 
her husband’s working day was from 8 
a.m. to 7 p.m.; hers would be from 9g to 5, 
so that she could give him breakfast and 
supper as usual, besides doing the light 
housework. She said, “To think that 
I can earn enough in one day doing 
something I like to pay another woman 
to do the washing that I hate!” But 
her husband forbade it. “ I want to know 
you’re right here all the time,’ he ex- 
plained. “ People would think I couldn’t 
support you. And that would look bad.” 

Still later, an old patron brought a 
dress to be made at her home. This time 
she said she would not tell her husband, 
but would surprise him with the sewing 
machine they had long wanted when 
she had earned it by the secret applica- 
tion of her trade. But she was too pleased 
and eager to keep her secret. “ He said 
I could finish the suit,” she recounted, 
“but I’m afraid I can never make an- 
other skirt. He’s ashamed to have the 
neighbors see customers coming into the 
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house. Such neighbors, too! What I 
want is to have enough money to move 
away from them. He’s buying the ma- 
chine on the installment plan—I felt so 
bad—but you pay a good deal more in the 
end that way.” There first baby was not 
born until three years later, while the 
man was still worth but $10 a week, nor 
has the woman ceased to regret the pe- 
riod of enforced idleness when she might 
have built a home the simple beauties 
of which would have fulfilled her am- 
bitious ideals. More specifically, how- 
ever, what home could these two have 
made if their friends had urged her to 
follow her‘ inclination and. had pointed 
out to him the motley stuffs of his bor- 
rowed code? 

Their joint income would have been 
$864 instead of $480. They would cer- 
tainly have rented a four-room house, 
with bath and laundry tubs, which is 
easily found at a rent of $10 a month in 
the newer quarters of Philadelphia. In 
their courting days the girl had inspected 
many of these trim, fresh, gas-lit, 
plumbed houses, but her husband’s final 
conclusion was that a bathtub was not 
worth 50 cents a week on a $10 income. 
They would have hired a washwoman 
and a scrubwoman to replace the wife in 
the sudden hard work which put her in 
the physician’s care for two years and 
for which her substitutes were her over- 
worked mother and a little sister. They 
would have improved and varied their 
food, according to the doctor’s orders, 
and used meats which, costing more 
than six or seven cents a pound, would 
have been edible in other forms than a 
thick Russian stew. Fuel, light and 
clothes might cost $150; car fares and 
other incidentals, $30. 


Food at $5 a week 
Fuel, light, clothes 
Carfares, etc 

The higher life 


This final appropriation, large tho it 
may appear in the scale of expenditure, 
will continue to be steadily expanded by 
the multiplying activity of civilization. 
Music, travel, books, vacations, dona- 
tions, organization dues—these are parts 
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of economic consumption which grow by 
what they feed on and demand for their 
own satisfaction an ever-swelling pro- 
portion of the total income of advancing 
people. It is because the young Judeo- 
American’s consumptive needs of the 
higher life are proportioned differently 
from her husband’s, or because they are 
too numerous to be met by his wage, that 
she refers to the home she devotedly 
serves as “this dirty, old house,” and 
fails to wholly identify herself with the 
neighborhood. With $200 they would 
have resumed the group relation inter- 
rupted when they could no longer pay 
membership dues. The lodge, benefit 
associations and bicycle club, the settle- 
ment dances, picnics and over Sunday 
trips to the country house would have 
given them the stimuli of broad affilia- 
tion. But, more than all, the home- 
maker could have expressed herself in 
her home, not through the loom, the 
kettle or the plow her mother used in 
Russia, but by the direct road of pur- 
chase of commodities. What most irked 
her industrial sense of values was the 
mode of indirection which wasted and 
deflected her skilled workman’s energy. 

Improvement by roundabout, slow, 
extravagant methods is the only mode 
possible to the non-producing wife of the 
poor man, and even then she fails with- 
out the heavy complement of housekeep- 
ing qualities—tact, patience, nerve-con- 
trol, submission, thrift and health. As 
we have progressed by legislative refusals 
to regard anything with a roof as suffi- 
cient housing, so shall we progress fur- 
ther when we cease to accept as home 
any shelter in which a woman finds her- 
self after marriage. The master-key to 
family unity is not found in the division 
of function into supporting husband and 
supported wife; nor is unity in the near 
future as likely to be endangered by pre- 
serving, until the struggling family is on 
its feet, the independent industrial status 
of the pair before marriage, as it is by 
the sudden removal of one person into a 
position of semi-unoccupied dependence 
upon another’s grinding wages. On the 
material side, is not the home likely to 
sustain in the natural outgo of events the 
uniform uplift that we demand in hous- 
ing? The minimum standard indeed is 
in process of being more sharply defined 
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with an increasing number of exclusions. 
Society says: “ This is not the right kind 
of home for a delinquent or defective 
child. It is not up to the average,” and 
the child is taken out of it by process of 
law. When, now, we shall standardize 
the economic consumption in the house- 
hold, and the subtle values of content- 
ment and of aspiration dependent upon 
it, we shall measure by possible advan- 
tages to the husband and wife, just as 
the courts measure to-day for the benefit 
of the mishandled child. In short, we 
will take the next step, and fix a new and 
broader limit to home activity. The city 
home of the immediate future will be 
unique in that it will be built by two who 
are educated, side by side, in the public 
school, whose industrial careers are side 
by side in the factory, whose plans of 
life, formed by the same city outlook, 
have resulted in like powers and parallel 
interests. For such a pair the logical 
home will be an equalized expression of 
their inter-related pasts and their ap- 
proximating futures. 

The men and women of the poorer 
classes in American cities are the first in 
the history of civilization to mature in a 
common environment; the similarity so 
brought about between their ambitions 
and equipment is certain to influence in- 
stitutions which have been hitherto the 
result of their different inheritances. The 
lack of any precedent to govern so recent 
a social phenomenon leaves us without 
ground upon which very accurately to 
measure the ultimate social loss and gain 
when married women continue in in- 
dustry. The immediate question, how- 
ever, is not that. It is: Given these novel 
conditions of education and the fact that 
young people are not marrying on the 
prevailing wage scale, what inducements 
to do so shall be offered them that will 
not lower the ideal of a high standard 
home? The answer is that the wages 
which the young Jewish matron might 
have earned if they had not been with- 
held by the educational negations of a 
past era would have meant the invest- 
ment of her complete self in society and 
in an upbuilded home in place of the 
partial and reluctant absorption of her 
vitality in a meager, inexpensive home at 
the margin of utility. 

It is plainly bad economy to assign a 
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person who has proven capacity to be a 
producer of world-goods to the sole task 
of spending an income so low that no 
choices or saving can be made on it; it 
is adding another expensive middleman 
to distribution. The point at which-with- 
drawal. from outside industry to the ex- 
tension of activity within the home is 
good economy is not reached until the 
husband’s wage makes possible options, 
saving, investment and the rewards of 
capital wherein the future has to be bal- 
anced with the present and its returns. 
When the house can be conducted on a 
scale which will utilize the faculties of 
one mind, with room for growth besides, 
then the natural home-maker is more val- 
uable there than in industry. 

At the present cost of living the hus- 
band must earn at least $20 a week 
before that point of vantage is reached. 
This income can be distributed to the best 
advantage by the woman who now re- 
assumes, to her own and to her family’s 
gain, the position, tho not the occupa- 
tions, of her grandmothers. The con- 
cept of seclusion, with its attendant train 
of evils, vanishes, and the wife in honest 
freedom incorporates into her home 
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variety in a dawning esthetics the 
culture of cheap books and papers and 
the general furnishings of leisure. 
Breadth of field and the supervising 
capacity have returned to her, the pioneer 
of the industrial age, as naturally and 
effectively as they came to her forerun- 
ners, the pioneers of the agricultural. 

The query that our altered economic 
life has raised will be rightly answered if 
a sympathetic consideration is fixed upon 
the present and immediate future of 
urban life as it is molded by a single 
type of education ‘and of industry for 
young men and women. We are called 
upon to'reconcile the advocacy of a static 
home—which is all the young husband 
can for a long time maintain through his 
own productive power—with our vigor- 
our dynamic program of improved hous- 
ing, more space, artistic development, 
and, in brief, increased consumption of 
world goods. Since we cannot reconcile 
these warring ideals, we will soon find 
ourselves actively sustaining and cheer- 
ing on the energetic workingwoman who 
chooses to be a supporting rather than 
a supported wife. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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Point of View 


BY GENE H. UNDERWOOD 
[Mrs. Underwood is the wife of Captain Underwood, U. 8. N., the present Governor 


of American Samoa. 
about a year ago. 
has taken place since then.—EDITOR. ] 


OYAGERS traveling around the 
world via New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia tell us how it thrills their 

hearts to wake in this beautiful har- 
bor of Pago-Pago on a fair, sunny 
morning to be greeted by the dear Stars 
and Stripes of home—some thousands 
of miles away. For we are fast becom- 
ing a world-wide power with depen- 
dencies all around the globe. 

It is not my place even to attempt 
to judge whether this.is right or best 
for our country or not; but rather how 
much this other country—American 
Samoa—has profited or lost ‘by yield- 


Our readers will remember an article from him which we printed 
Among other things, the following article shows the progress that 


ing her allegiance to Uncle Sam and 
his flag. 

Surely nowhere else in all his smil- 
ing lands does that relative of ours 
protect a more beautiful spot than this. 
A much-traveled Englishman, paying 
his first visit here recently, said to me: 

“TI woke in this harbor yesterday morning, 
and when I looked from my port I soliloquized: 
“Well, I have always hoped to go to heaven 
when I died. Now I have undoubtedly died, 
and find myself there.’” 

The land-locked Bay stretches for 
three miles in length to less than one 
of width, and as the blue water flows 
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over many multi-colored coral-reefs, 
one feels at times that a harvest of 
rainbows has been imprisoned here, 
especially when one sees brilliant red, 
green and violet fish darting in and 
out of the holes under the coral. The 
hills are steep and high, rising so pre- 
cipitously from the water’s edge that 
they often have to be cut away to make 
a narrow footpath. These hills are, in- 
deed, clad in living green. Outside the 
tropics one never sees such green, so 
intense, so glistening, sorich. The soil 
is volcanic, but with a surface layer of 
such fertility that all plant life grows 
with the fabulous vigor of Jack’s im- 
mortal beanstalk. Flowers revel in it, 
yielding blossom after blossom in quick 
and glad profusion, but from a house- 
keeper’s point of view, this is not quite 
desirable, when in a few weeks’ time 
one find one’s cucumbers all leaves, 
one’s tomatoes all vines and one’s 
onions all tops. It is very difficult to 
raise vegetables here, partly because of 
this fecundity and partly because of 
the frequent torrents of rain that occa- 
sionally embarrass the gardener by 
washing the garden down a steep hill- 
side into the sea. However, the worst 


the Left and Blunt’s Point on the Right. The 


Village of Utulie Just Beyond Palms, in the Curve 


of these conditions prevail just here, 
away from these hills which lure to 
us every rain-cloud in this part of the 


South Pacific Ocean, much that is 
edible is produced. To be sure, the 
lettuces will not “head,” but they are 
quite wholesome otherwise, and cab- 
bages, egg-plant, cucumbers and to- 
matoes are all possible with care, while 
coffee, cocoa, nutmegs, limes and the 
always delicious native oranges, ba- 
nanas and ‘alligator pears grow in 
abundance. 

It was a beautiful morning in early 
March of last year when we found our- 
selves sailing into this earthly paradise 
just at sunrise, and as I rubbed the 
cobwebs of sleep from my eyes and 
looked about me, I felt convinced that 
I was a figure in one of the old pictures 
which in my childhood made vivid and 
readable the missionary tales in the 
Sunday School library. 

Our steamer was simply surrounded 
by swarms of boats—many of them 
canoes, with only one or two occu- 
pants—many of them huge galleys, 
with thirty oars, and nearly twice that 
number of people. All these boats 
were decorated with green vines and 
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branches, brilliant red and _ yellow 
hibiscus blossoms, the red pods of the 
pepper-tree, and in some cases with 
entire palm trees. But the people! They 
gave the picture its last touch of sav- 
age wildness, their brown bodies glis- 
tening with cocoanut oil, and nearly all 
of them nude from the waist up, ex- 
cept for wreaths on head and breast. 
All were shouting or dancing—some 
twirling savage looking head-knives 
like a juggler’s club—for no Samoan 
ever yet did anything quietly. The 
childhood of the race is evident in its 
delight in noise. -Some of the twirlers 
of the hideous head-knives were leap- 
ing into the air, with shrieks that fairly 
froze one’s blood. All this display was 
for the reception and welcome back of 
the Naval Commandant, who had gone 
home two months previously on leave. 
Some of the natives who could speak a 
little English were calling out his name, 
or what passed for that with them, 
when the first officer of the steamer 
put his head over the rail and shouted: 
“Captain S did not come back! 
This is Captain U ” Instantly the 
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answer came: “ Captain U ! Cap- 
tain U ! All same-y!” It re- 
minded us of the complaisant courte- 
sies of other days: “ Le Roi est mort! 
Vive le Roi!” 

Before landing, we, too, had been 
decorated with wreaths, and we made 
the short trip to the wharf in a Gov- 
ernment boat manned by a most pic- 
turesque crew of “ fita-fitas.” These 
are the native soldiers employed by our 
Government, and their uniform is a 
dark-blue Java-lava (kilt), with red 
stripes, a white shirt and bright red 
turban and sash. This, with the bare 
brown legs, and the dark smiling faces, 
makes a most attractive addition of 
color to a landscape so largely green 
as this one is. Our landing boat was 
attended by a perfect flotilla of small 
craft, the occupants eager to know the 
newcomers without loss of time. 

Ashore, drawn up beside the pretty 
little bungalow of a custom house, we 
found awaiting us some fifty stately 
brown men in clean white lava-lavas 
and white coats, each one wearing red 
or blue shoulder straps, with brass but- 
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tons, denoting his rank as Uncle Sam’s 
servant. These are the native rulers 
of the islands under American juris- 
diction, District Governors, District 
Judges and minor officials, and all are 
men of some ability, while a few are 
of marked quality. They are grave and 
dignified when in uniform, of which 
they are very proud, and each stage of 
our reception as it proceeded was 
marked by an adhesion to form and 
ceremony hardly to be surpassed in 
one of the Courts of Europe. Just so 
many speeches of welcome must be 
made by the “ talking men,” who carry 
long wands to indicate their office, just 
such and such women of high rank 
must make and serve the kava,—a na- 
tive drink not intoxicating, which 
cheers all meetings here of whatever 
kind,—just so many minutes, which 
finally grow into hours, must mark 
each step of the formal acceptance of 
the new white man sent out to be their 
Kovana—the native’s attempt to say 
“Governor.” They do not attempt to 
say “Commandant” at all, as it has 


no fluency in the native tongue. 
And now, what of these people whom 
we have taken under our great Eagle’s 


wings, and among “whom we raised 
our flag four years ago last April? 

Of course, they are yet a race of chil- 
dren, with many of the virtues and 
vices that belong to immaturity. They 
are laughter-loving, indolent, happy 
likable people, without too much sta- 


bility and yet with the leaven of the. 
few ‘aspiring souls sat has always,,. 
‘down to ours, 


from Abraham’s day: 

“saved the city.” 

They are wonderfully: quick of per- 
ception, and so keen*t6°turn_a point 
that it behooves one “to “know one’s 
ground well before entering a.contro- 
versy. 

Not long ago one of the schools be- 
longing to the English Mission found 
itself rapidly losing pupils. Upon in- 
quiry, the teachers learned that the re- 
port had spread through all this island 
that a “devil ” (ghost) was often seen 
about the place, and that this appari- 
tion was certain to be followed by sick- 
ness and death. Knowing the absorb- 
ing power of surerstition over these 
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people, Miss F at once set out on 
a walking tour, visiting a half hundred 
villages, and in each flatly denying the 
devil story. Of course, you told them 
that there was no such thing as a 
ghost, did you not? I asked. 

“No, indeed!” she replied, “ how 
could I? They would at once have 
quoted the Bible to me—Samuel’s ap- 
pearance to Saul, the evil spirit from 
the Lord, etc.” They have a verbal 
acquaintance with their Bibles little 
short of marvelous, as a large part of 
the adults read and write their own 
language, and, of coyrse, their libra- 
ries are limited. A little missionary 
paper and the Bible form the staple of 
their literature, and both are much 
read. Now, since the navy occupation 
here, a small secular sheet, called by 
the Samoan words indicating The Ad-: 
viser, is published in Samoan once each 
month. It is paid for out of the cus- 
toms funds, and distributed free of 
charge all over American Samoa. 

This paper is, as its name signifies, 
an adviser on simple, every-day: mat- 
ters, such as the care of newly-built 
roads, the means of preserving health 
through cleanliness, the benefits of 
vaccination, the value of steady labor, 
etc. It also gives full accounts of the 
customs funds and their ‘use; and in 
lighter vein, of all athletic sports cele- 
brating certain holidays, such.as Flag- 
raising Day, Fourth’of July,.and a few 
others; and aims at a few afticles which 
shall be both instructive and interest- 
ing on the great world outside of 
Samoa. 

As I write the natives are much in- 
terested in the Russo-Japanese War, 
and tho their. facts are often muddled 
and their geography always _helter- 
skelter, yet the broadening of their 
horizon is most evident in the newly 
awakened jnterest. The United States 
has become their country, and they 
speak of it with pride as such and lis- 
ten to endless tales about it with grow- 
ing pleasure, Articles in The Adviser 
about Washington, D. C., the White 
House, President Roosevelt, etc., have 
been found most acceptable, and per- 
haps you will be surprised when I add 
that not only will they read about the 
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wonders of the St. Louis Exposition 
with delight, but are even interested 
in the plans for the Panama Canal. 
The Island Government has just 
opened a school here, principally for 
the teaching of English. This seems 
to us all, now, the crying need of the 
islanders. The school is of necessity 
small, but even to instruct fifty or sixty 
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amiable persistence in doing things the 
wrong way, because that is the easiest 
way and the old time-honored way in 
Samoa. 

Our laundress, for example, irons on 
a straw mat on the floor, and the ut- 
most persuasion has not as yet suc- 
ceeded in raising her from that lowly 
position. The results are most un- 


Samoan Types 


children is to plant the seed for the 
future harvest, and perhaps Congress 
will this year consent to do—what each 
Naval Commandant has in turn rec- 
ommended—make an appropriation for 
several teachers, so that there may be 
schools in different parts of the islands 
(hat are now ours. 

The Samoans are naturally a bright, 
quick people, but indolent as most 
tropical people are. We who are 
householders have plenty of experience 
in keeping our tempers against an 


happy, in a country of universal white 
gowns and white uniforms, nor does 
her constantly smoked cigaret—which 
frequently burns holes in our light mus- 
lins—add to our happiness. 

The Civil Engineer reports that la- 
bor hired and paid by the piece is not 
only well, but quickly done, while work 
by the day is slighted and neglected. 

Recently a neighboring village which 
is building a new church found itself 
without funds for the roof iron, some 
three hundred dollars being needed. 
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The natives of the village made a con- 
tract to complete a certain piece of 
road, and did it with surprising ability 
and energy, in order to earn this sum. 
The work was done by men, women 
and children, and the hours were from 
5 a.m. to 6 p.m., with an hour’s rest at 
noon. When you recall the fact that 
this was done in the heart of a tropical 
summer, with the fierce sun beating 
down upon them, it is evident that 
energy is not wholly dead here, and 
needs only ambition to wake it from 
its long sleep. 

This, it seems to me, is exactly what 
Uncle Sam is doing here, and if any 
motto could be honestly appropriated 
by us, it would be, “Samoa for the 
Samoins,” for in no smallest instance 
yet has our Government failed to con- 
sider the good of the Aborigines. 

In a recent visit to the German Is- 
lands of this group, tho they claim to 
be doing the same thing, I could not 
help being struck with some differ- 
ences. The town of Apia—their cap- 


ital—well governed as it is, gives the 
impression of a German trading post. 


Not a native house is in sight along 
the beach—all having been moved back 
inland—and as one walks the streets 
one feels that one is in a European out- 
post. Here, we foreigners are distinct- 
ly the outsiders, while the islands be- 
long to the natives and in every way 
are being administered for their inter- 
ests. Of course, prices are much higher 
here than in German Samoa. I be- 
lieve that result always follows the 
free-handed American administration, 
and that is by no means always the 
best or wisest thing. To the Samoan 
who, until recently, knew little of the 
value of any kind of money, it comes 
so easily here that perhaps he has 
grown to think too little of its real 
position. In a recent purchase of land 
by the Government, the native owner 
demanded $1,500.00 for a piece of abou: 
one acre. 

“Why!” laughed the Commandant, 
in talking with this astute native sales- 
man, “I did not know you had a gold 
mine on your place!” The bargain 
was finally consummated for less than 
a third of the sum demanded. 

The Samoan’s quick appreciation of 
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humor is one of his most enjoyable 
qualities. His language—a very diffi- 
cult one grammatically, by the way, 
never written till the missionaries came 
to these islands—is full of words of pos- 
sible double meanings, and some ex- 
tremely bright speeches are made in 
their long “ fanos ” (talks), which are 
quite spoiled by translation. 

At a “ donkey party ” given not long 
ago at the house of the Commandant, a 
huge six-foot-four Chieftain was pre- 
sented with the booby prize for hav- 
ing pinned the donkey’s tail farthest 
from the animal. The prize was a large 
pair of tin glasses, and tho the recipient 
knew no English, he at once under- 
stood the joke, passed the cord around 
his neck and frequently smiled at us 
from behind the big tin rims during 
the rest of the evening. To this same 
Chieftain it seemed neither laughable 
nor discourteous to retire into the hall 
in the midst of the festivity, and re- 
move his shoes and socks, returning 
with huge bare feet quite simply—and 
evidently much more _ comfortable. 
The native choir in church frequently 
divests itself of its stiff white shirt col- 
lars, which, I infer, are only a badge 
of office, as they are never worn save 
on Sundays, and then only by the choir. 
But the imitative faculty is paramount 
in these children of nature, and that is 
why our present position among them 
is so important. We are pre-eminent- 
ly their teachers whether we know it or 
not, whether for good or evil. 

Do we eat meat instead of taro and 
bread fruit? Then they must earn 
money and buy meat. Do we enjoy 
ice from the ice machine? Then they 
must eagerly seize fragments of the 
strange cold glass and try to like it as 
they lay, it on their shrinking tongues. 
Do we sit upon chairs and eat from 
tables? Then they must do likewise. 
and slowly their customs will inevitably 
yield to ours. 

This no doubt has its sad side, its 
undesirable side, but is it not the in- 
evitable advance of civilization every: 
where, and must we not be content tc 
lose the less in the greater good? 

The missionaries—who are for the 
most part blessed with rare good sense 
as well as devotion—never interfere 
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with any old customs or long-estab- 
lished usages, unless behind these there 
lurk great abuses and immoralities, as 
is sometimes the case, unknown to the 
casual traveler. Tattooing, once uni- 
versal, is now much jess common, and 
there are reasons why it should be 
discountenanced, as it is by many even 
of the natives themselves. 

The Governor of Manu’a—one of our 
islands in this group—is a fine, strong 
character, a sort of native John Knox, 
and he has set his face so sternly against 
the custom of tattoo that it is an offense 
with an accompanying fine of five dollars 
on that island. It is not so on this island 
Tutuila—hence young men sometimes 
come here for the painful ordeal and then 
go back to Manu’a and pay the fine. 

Wisely, our Government leaves all such 
questions as this to the management of 
the natives themselves, tho there is a con- 
stant influence, we hope, in the right di- 
rection. 

The work of Uncle Sam’s navy sur- 
geons down here can never be too highly 
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praised. Men of unusual ability have 
fortunately been sent here and some 
really remarkable things have been done 
—eyes straightened, crooked legs and 
arms made strong, tumors removed, etc. 
One piteous looking man had his lower 
jaw broken and the lower lip torn away 
by the bite of a horse. This seems the 
more remarkable as there are hardly half 
a dozen horses on Tutuila. Perhaps it 
was ignorance of the animal that led to 
the disaster. However that was, the vic- 
tim was always known by the native 
word signifying “ what the horse left”; 
it is needless to say that one of the child- 
like traits of these people is an utter lack 
of delicacyas to any deformity. When Dr. 
S came here he was asked if he could 
help this poor creature, and before he left 
the man had an almost restored face— 
marked by some scars, of course, but far 
from being the revolting sight it had 
been. 

When it is possible for them to pay for 
these services it is considered better for 
them to do so, but in no case is the pay- 
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ment a large one. The Doctor said to 
me not long ago, “ Yes, such an opera- 
tion cost me twenty dollars. My fee for 
it was five, because the man was poor.” 
Of course, inthese cases it is the surgeon’s 
private pocket that suffers, not Uncle 
Sam’s, as there is no allowance made for 
the care of any but enlisted men. This 
covers the fita-fitas, who at times are as 
sharp as boys at boarding-school in their 
efforts to hoodwink the doctor, feign ill- 
ness and get on the sick list to escape the 
tedium of guard duty or drill in the hot 
sun. 

Neither sickness nor death seems ap- 
palling to the Samoans, in reality. They 
bear pain with stoicism and recover 
quickly from all grief. The fita-fitas fre- 
quently ask three times in one year for 
leave to go home to bury their mother, 
and on being reminded of this inconsist- 
ency, they exclaim, “ Oh, this is another 
mother!” The truth is the tie of rela- 
tionship, tho patriarchal in its tribal 
bonds, is yet very loose between indi- 
viduals, and sisters, cousins, aunts and 
mothers are interchangeable. 

If any communist wishes to see the evil 
results of these patriarchal customs, let 
him visit Samoa. No wage earned ever 
belongs to the earner, but to his family, of 
which the chief may be his grandfather. 
No fine inflicted ever falls upon the guilty 
party, because the whole tribe joins in its 
payment. This kills individual responsi- 
bility and individual ambition, and it al- 
ways must till it is uprooted. 

And yet, when told of our great coal 
strike a year ago, one of the chiefs, after 
listening gravely, exclaimed: ‘ What, 
some people had plenty and let others 
suffer for want of it? That could never 
happen with us!” 

Perhaps, we, too, have something to 
learn. ‘ 

The Samoans are not a warlike race 
and never have been, according to the 
standards of other primitive people. 
Their anger and volence are short-lived, 
and the free shedding of blood has never 
been one of their characteristics. If one 
village offends against another—as it 
often does because of their complicated 
social laws—civil war is threatened, but 
generally averted by an apology. The 
offending village, headed by its chief, fol- 
lowed in single file by every villager 
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down to the smallest naked baby who can 
toddle, and each one bearing in his hand 
a small green twig (the Biblical olive 
branch, no doubt), walks slowly and with 
great dignity to the insulted village and 
there sits down uponthe ground, whilethe 
chief, talking man and servants, bearing 
gifts as peace offerings, meet in a sort 
of council, with the chief and talking man 
of the injured ones. 

The gifts usually take the form of very 
beautiful, fine mats. Sometimes the inter- 
view is long, with many loud speeches on 
both sides. Indeed it is never short, for 
the Samoan feels that to be dignified de- 
mands time and words—like our own 
courts of law, perhaps. 

But if the apology is finally accepted,as 
in these days it generally is, the offense is 
quite wiped out and the two villages are 
again on friendly terms. 

The barbarous head-knives and heavy 
war-clubs of old times now hang as bits 
of history in the houses, we all hope 
never to be brought forth again. 

The houses themselves are fashioned 
with such care and are so beautiful that 
their wanton destruction in war would be 
deplorable. No photograph of what ap- 
pears to be a thatched hut can give any 
idea of a fine Samoan house. One folds 
up like a jack-knife to enter under the 
low-hanging thatch of cocoanut leaves, 
and fancies one’s self entering a den. 
Imagine, then, the surprise upon stand- 
ing up and looking around in a lofty, 
light, airy room built of straight, care- 
fully selected bread-fruit wood and put 
together, thatch and all, without the use 
of one single nail. 

_ The workmanship is exquisite and the 
airy space of some thirty feet from the 
ground to roof broken only by a few 
cross-beams, on which lie bundles of fine 
ga representing the wealth of the fam- 
ily. 

The Governor of German Samoa told 
me that he had known these houses 
valued at two thousand dollars, tho he 
admitted the difficulty of setting a price, 
as they are mostly paid for in the coin 
most valued still by the natives, fine 
mats. 

Not much is manufactured here except 
these same fine mats, woven with great 
skill and infinite patience, by hand, from 
the leaves of the pandanus tree, and at 
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their best most beautifully fine and silky. 

The very finest are family heirlooms 
and have no market value, because no 
family would dream of parting with one 
for money, tho, perhaps, very rarely for 
love. 

I have seen them of marvelous texture 
like softest silk in pliability and luster 
and bordered with the feathers of a small 
red bird, very rare in this part of the 
South Pacific Ocean. 

The tapa-cloth made here was origi- 
nally only used for clothing, but now it 
is an article of export to curio dealers in 
Honolulu and San Francisco, and makes 
odd and striking wall decorations. It is 
made of the fiber of the mulberry tree and 
painted with soft colored native pig- 
ments, or, I regret to say, in these latter 
days with horrible aniline dyes. This is 
the only article of export except copra, 
the dried meat of the cocoanut, which is 
the principal wealth of these islands. 
This is used in large quantities in the 
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manufacture of certain soaps and oils in 
Europe and America. 

The missionary schools are latterly at- 
tempting to teach more handicraft, wood 
carving and even simple lace making, 
with already some degree of success. 

None of the missionaries in Samoa are 
American except the Mormons. Those 
of the Protestant Church are English,and 
of the Roman Church, French. 

The Samoans are wholly Christian in 
name, and perhaps as much so in prac- 
tice, after only seventy years of teaching, 
as we, who know our own failings after 
two thousand years, could expect. If 
those who represent to them all that is 
good and desirable in the great unknown 
world outside are faithful to the trust 
imposed by Uncle Sam’s occupancy in 
these beautiful islands, it will, indeed, be 
a blessing to them not only physical but 
moral, and one step more in the great 
march of progress that is marking a path- 
way“around the globe. 

Paco-Paco, SAMOA 








A: Matter of Sentiment 


BY GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN 


66 OT again?” 
“Yes, again. Just what I al- 
ways said. Men’s hearts are 
mostly like cabbages, anyway; pull off 
one of the leaves and the next is just as 
green and perky as ever.” 

“Well,” responded the older woman, 
shifting her very obvious bundle of gro- 
ceries to the unwearied arm, and folding 
her shawl more closely about her ample 
person, “ Deacon Hawkins has what you 
might call a real gift for matrimony—al- 
ways gets a good wife, lives contented 
with her, buries her decent and respects 
her memory. I’ve neighbored withall three 
of them Hawkins women, living next the 
Deacon like we’ve done for forty years. 
You bein’ so much younger and sort of 
new to the town, likely don’t remember 
Harriet, nor Sarah, tho you knew Jane 
pretty well.” The other woman gave a 
derisive sniff as she quickened her pace 
somewhat, evidently under the spur of 
recollection. 

“ S’h’d think I did know Jane Haw- 
kins ; her and me had one awful tiff when 
we were getting up Brother Ketcham’s 
donation. She gave me such a meachin’ 
little pie that I up and spoke my mind. 
I told her that seein’ all the money she 
and the Deacon wasted on dead folks’ 
graves, I thought they’d a sight better 
buy bigger pie plates to feed the livin’, 
and she never passed the time of day 
with me from then till she was took off, 
and not then, as you may say, because I 
was to Maine, and she died here in New 
Jersey.” 

“ Well, I must say, Elviry Smith, you 
always have had a pretty lively flow of 
speech. I don’t doubt you’ve tied many a 
knot with your tongue you couldn’t untie 
with your teeth. But Jane Hawkins was a 
good woman and a dutiful for all that, 
and so was Sarah; Harriet come first and 
so, of course, she hadn’t no call to com- 
plain. I’ve seen the bride, because I was 
to the store when they drove past, and 
she looks more skittish than Jane. _ I 
should say. she favored Harriet more in 
looks, sort of chirky and bright.” 
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“ T’m sure I wish her no harm; if she 
makes as good potato risin’ as Jane she'll 
do pretty well. The Deacon must have 
had to learn to like all kinds in his day. 
Good-by. This is my corner; come over 
when you can ”—and Elvira Smith disap- 
peared with long, angular strides up the 
lane. Mrs. Bascom looked after her with 
a smile on her round, good-natured face. 
‘Guess it’s about true,” she murmured; 
“ folks do say Elviry was fixin’ to_be the 
Deacon’s fourth herself. She’s always 
had an idea she’d like to show him a 
thing or two about his cranky notions.” 

Up at Deacon Hawkins’ comfortable 
house the woman who had caused all this 
discussion was going from room to room, 
examining with interest the stiff but 
handsome old furniture in the parlor, the 
warm upstairs rooms flooded with sun- 
shine, the spotless kitchen with its yellow 
painted floor and multiplicity of cup- 
boards and conveniences. Mrs. Hawkins 
was a plump, solid little person of middle 
age, with shrewd gray eyes, a merry 
smile and an undefined air of capability in 
every line of her brisk figure. 

“Tt’s evident that I’m not the first 
housekeeper in this kitchen,” she re- 
marked to herself a little grimly, but with 
a gleam of humor in her face, “ tho I’m 
real thankful for it all, and the Deacon's 
a good man. It’s considerable better 
than school-teachin’ and boardin’ round, 
and I always did want to have my way 
in a big sunny kitchen. I’ll put Dickey 
in this south window and Tabby can have 
this old rocker to sleep in.” 

Just as the tour of inspection ended 
the outside door opened, and Deacon 
Hawkins came in from the barn. He 
walked over to his new wife with the 
vigor of a boy and gave her a sounding 
kiss. “Are you makin’ yourself at 
home?” he asked, his pleasant square 
face beaming through its fringe of gray 
whiskers. “ That’s right. You'll find 
sights of conveniences here in the kitchen 
—seems like I’d spent more money hefe 
than on all the rest of the house; each 
one of the others was always a-thinkin 
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A MATTER OF SENTIMENT 


of some different arrangement to make 
things easy, and I never denied any of 
them nothin’. No wife of mine could 
ever say she couldn’t have pretty near 
what she. wanted for the askin’. Folks 
said I was a pretty fool to let them do 
the way they done, Sarah especially, she 
was so sort of high-flown (’twas her 
fixed all them flower-racks) ; but I al- 
ways said it was a matter of sentiment, 
and I believe in sentiment myself, even 
if I be a plain sort of man—with a tarnal 
set of teeth that come out every washin’ ” 
—this last in sputtering incoherence, as 
he plunged his dripping face into the tin 
basin and heard the ominous clatter in 
the sink. The intricacies of his toilet 
forbade a divided mind, so he failed to 
note the varying expressions that chased 
each other over the face of his fourth 
wife, ““ Mary Black as was,” as she had 
gayly told the butcher that morning. But 
the close of the Deacon’s speech restored 
the smiles, and she answered cheerfully, 
“Seems as if there wasn’t much left to 
do to make this room the handiest I ever 
saw.” “ That’s so,” assented the Deacon, 
who had recovered his vehicles of articu- 
lation and had scrubbed his face to a 
tubicund warmth on the roller-towel, 
“and you'll find it just so everywhere 
inthe house. I declare it’s a real pleasure 
to me to go round and see all the things 
and think this was the way Harriet 
wanted it, or Sarah—lots of the notions 
was Sarah’s—or Jane, only Jane wasn’t 
much given to spendin’ money; she was 
some of a comfort that way, but Sarah 
kept the purse-strings untied, I tell you! 
And I want you to have every single 
thing you want, Harriet—I mean Mary 
—you see you favor my first wife some— 
so don’t you be backward about askin’.” 

Mary Black smiled dryly. “ Don’t you 
fret, Deacon Hawkins ; I guess I stand as 
good a chance as the others. Now let’s 
look at the house together and then I’ll 
get tea.” 

The good man was overflowing with 
happiness and smiles; it seemed “so 
natural to have a woman pokin’ round 
again,” he said to himself almost glee- 
fully, as he struggled into his coat to 
escort his wife in state over her new 
home. Upstairs and down they went, 
he explaining, she admiring, as well she 
might, for the great house, while plainly 
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furnished, in matters of comfort left little 
to be desired. 

“Is this a moth-closet?” she inquired, 
turning the handle of a small room which 
she had just noticed ; “ it hasn’t any light 
in it, and it smells of camphor.” 

“Not much,” and the Deacon gave his 
rafter-raising laugh; “that’s the thun- 
der-and-lightnin’ closet. Sarah made me 
fix that, she was so terrible scared of 
storms. She had a feather bed in it, too, 
so’s she could get under; but Jane jerked 
it out for the spare room—Jane was 
thrifty, I tell you, and she had lots of 
sense.” 

Mary Black snapped the key in the 
lock somewhat viciously ; “ I shan’t need 
it,” she said. 

“Why, what’s the matter? ” asked her 
husband in mild surprise; “you’re as 
short as pie-crust; don’t you like the 
things? ”—this with evident anxiety. 

Mary’s face recovered its serenity and 
she put her hands on his shoulders: 
“Deacon Hawkins,” she said seriously, 
“ you’re a good man, and I’ll do my level 
best by you.” 

They left the parlor until last; Mary 
had seen that in part before. She had no 
dread of country “best rooms”; with 
her, as with the people among whom she 
had come to live, they were a matter for 
respectful pride, fit only for marriages 
and funerals, or for the minister’s half- 
yearly visit, when he opened the brass- 
bound Bible and “ had prayers ” with the 
family. Mary was quite prepared for it 
all; the huge-flowered carpet, the horse- 
hair sofa and chairs ranged at regular in- 
tervals around the white walls; anything 
else would have savored of disappoint- 
ment. “Is that your mother?” she 
asked, stepping across the room in the 
dim light to examine an oil painting in 
a heavy gilt frame. 

“No,” said the Deacon, gravely, as he 
threw open a shutter; “that’s Harriet, 
but twan’t never a speakin’ likeness; the 
artist painted it from a tin-type, and the 
colors don’t resemble Harriet, somehow. 

“ The next one is Sarah; that’s one of 
them colored crayons; she had it done 
herself for my Christmas by one of these 
traveling artists. He done the picture 
free, and we paid five dollars for the 
frame if we liked the picture; I didn’t 
like it so well’s I- might, and I told the 
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artist-fellow so; but law, he made such 
a terrible time about it, come here one 
day when I was gone, and talked so 
fierce he’d like to scared Sarah into fits, 
that she paid for it, and, after all, it’s 
about as good as any, I guess. Seems 
like Sarah didn’t use to look so glum, 
somehow,” and the Deacon peered with 
a troubled expression up at the hair that 
resembled cardboard pasted around the 
face, at the purple lips and the wonderful 
elaboration of collar and breastpin. 

“T decided he must have took her one 
day when she had neuralaga, or her bread 
didn’t raise. This one’s Jane. It only 
come home last week; it’s real good of 
her ; she was a well-looking woman, if I 
do say it as shouldn’t. Her hair was 
sort of curly, and she never wore specs 
up till she died. Those flowers I put 
there on her birthday, last week. I al- 
ways do—it’s just a matter of ser.timent. 
I treat all alike. Next week will be Har- 
riet’s birthday, Wednesday. I’ve got to 
go to the State Fair, and I thought mebbe 
you’d remember to fix ’em for me; Jane 
used to, and so did Sarah.” 

Mary Black was looking out of the 
window, which she closed slowly as she 
turned to her husband. She had suc- 
ceeded in banishing every particle of ex- 
pression from her face. “ I will do what- 
ever you like,” she said calmly. 

Back to the kitchen they went, the 
garrulous and happy Deacon still chatter- 
ing away like a woman, and Mary rather 
more silent than usual. Suddenly he 
looked at her anxiously: “I mean to 
hang you on the end wall, if you like,” 
he said. 

On Sunday Deacon Hawkins escorted 
his wife to the village church and proud- 
ly ushered her into the pew. “ Same slip 
I’ve sat in, man and boy, nigh sixty 
years,” he whispered. The church was 
such an one as Mary had expected to find 
in Medford, unpretentious, comfortable, 
and to-day filled to the doors with the 
farmers and their families from the sur- 
rounding country, and with the villagers, 
many of whom had come’ on purpose to 
see Deacon. Hawkins’ “ last.” 

Soon Mary’s eye was attracted by the 
unusual beauty of three fine windows, so 
out of keeping with the simplicity of the 
building as to be noticeable at once. She 
did not need the Deacon’s enthusiastic 
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whisper at her ear to explain to her what 
they were; she understood perfectly. 
Harriet, Sarah and Jane were risen again 
before her, Harriet as Rebecca, Jane as 
Ruth, and Sarah, the “ high-flown one,” 
as Miriam, dancing. “ Seemed fittenest 
so,” commented the Deacon ; “ she didn’t 
resemble no other Bible woman as either 
the minister or I could pitch on.” 

Harriet’s window bore a handsome 
wreath of fresh roses, and Mary recalled 
the birthday next week, only to receive 
her husband’s further illumination of a 
subject beginning to be somewhat dark. 

“°*Taint for her birthday; to-day was 
our wedding anniversary. I keep flowers 
in the house on birthdays, and in the 
church on wedding days, and on the 
graves on the days they died. I always 
have their favorite flowers ; it’s some con- 
fusing if you don’t just give your mind 
to it. Jane always used to tend to it, and 
so did Sarah. I hope you'll learn pretty 
soon; I’ll mark them down on the calen- 
dar in the kitchen, and you can take your 
time about learnin’ them.” 

Mary Black’s eyes held a rebellious 
flash as she put her hand gently on her 
husband’s knee, to warn him that service 
had begun. Afterward, with some in- 
ward struggle, she followed him to the 
churchyard, there to see the white head- 
stones in the Hawkins plot, each “ Sacred 
to the memory of ” Harriet or Sarah or 
Jane, “beloved wife of Deacon Israel 
Hawkins.” 

Her husband was pointing out to her 
eagerly the beauties of the granite shaft 
in the middle, three sides of which were 
inscribed. With his sleeve he polished 
off the uncut side, remarking in a tone 
of sincere'affection, “here’s just one place 
left for you, Mary. I’m goin’ on that 
plain place up above, and then it will all 
be full. I don’t calculate there’ll be any 
one to follow you. I’ve been blessed be- 
yond most men,” he added, simply. 

It is well for the profession of school- 
teaching that it demands self-control, for 
only that saved Mary from giving away 
to a wild impulse of laughter, which she 
realized that the good man, here among 
the visible reminders of his joys and sor- 
rows, would never understand nor for- 
give. ° She walked away; and her hus- 
band followed slowly. 

True to his purpose, on reaching home, 
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A MATTER OF SENTIMENT 


he took from his pocket a stubby pencil 
and marked on the kitchen calendar the 
cabalistic signs that were to be Mary’s 
future guide: 


- 3d, H. 


Oct. roth, J. bk 
Sept. 12th, J. m. c. p. 
Apr. 12th, J. d. g. p. 
Oct. 22d, S. b. h 
Sept. 15th, S. d. 
Sept. 18th, H. m. 


“ There,” he said, with a great sigh 
of relief, “ that’s as plain as a pike-staff ; 
the first letter is for the name, the next 
means whether they were born o1 died or 
got married, and the next where the flow- 
ers go—g grave, h house, c church; 
the last is for their favorite posies if you 
can get ’em; | lilies, r roses, p pineys. 
It may seem dreadful foolish, but I’ll do 
as much for you, Mary; it’s just a matter 
of sentiment.” 

Everything ran along smoothly in the 
big house. Mary was in reality perfectly 
content; she had not been young and 
romantic, and so she got even more out 
of her marriage than she had expected. 
The Deacon was unfailingly cheerful, 
kind, considerate. “I don’t doubt he’s 
been a good husband to us all,” she said 
one day to herself, with a little choking 
laugh, as she flicked the dust from Har- 
riet’s severe countenance, Sarah’s su- 
perior collar and Jane’s curly hair, ‘ 
I declare I hope I’m doin’ as well by 
him as you did.” 

The first ripple that occurred to mar 
their absolute serenity was in August. 
The minister had announced that on the 
first Sunday in September he would take 
the regular annual collection for foreign 
missions. Mary came home full of in- 
terest. She had always been an earnest 
church-worker, and had given out of her 
scanty salary many times more than she 
could afford to her beloved missionaries. 
Her heart danced for joy to think that 
this year, in her altered circumstances, 
she could give more than ever, and she 
laid the matter at once before her hus- 
band. His kind face grew grave. “T’m 
dreadful sorry, Mary,” he said, “ to seem 
to deny you anvthin’, but the truth is I’m 
always a little short about now. You see 
there’s so many anniversaries come along 
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in September and October, Sarah’s and 
Jane’s birthdays, Harriet’s and Jane’s 
wedding days, and Sarah’s death day, 
and I calculate to spend about a hundred 
dollars then to show proper respect. I’m 
awful sorry. Perhaps I can spare you a 
dollar when I sell the calf.” 

Mary’s lips tightened in a thin line. 
“You needn’t put yourself out,” she re- 
plied, stiffly ; “ I’ve saved a little; I’ll give 
that. That plate never went by me yet, 
and it’s never going to.” 

But the Deacon was troubled; his 
bright face wore a cloud. “ I’ve got to 
be gone about six weeks this fall,” he 
told his wife that night, “ just through 
part of September and October, and I'll 
have to leave that money with you, and 
let you see to those flowers. You're a 
master-hand to remember things. I 
never see a woman to beat you in that 
unless perhaps it was Sarah; she had a 
powerful memory, had Sarah.” 

September came, and Deacon Hawkins 
departed, leaving renewed instructions 
about the flowers, to all of which Mary 
gave cheerful assent. He had been gone 
but a day or two when she decided, some- 
what reluctantly, to look at the calendar 
and arrange her plans. But no calendar 
was hanging on its accustomed nail, nor 
did a thorough search of the entire house 
reveal its hiding-place. The calendar was 
gone, and with it all hope of disen- 
tangling those alphabetic mortuary puz- 
zles over which she had shed already 
more than a few angry tears. But now 
she was panic-stricken. For two hours 
she sat over the fire that evening, grow- 
ing hot and cold by turns as she realized 
her predicament. The shadowy kitchen 
grew darker. MHarriet’s table, Sarah’s 
flower-racks, Jane’s shelves became accus- 
ing ghosts in the gloom. But Mary 
Black was once more to give thanks for 
her training as a schoolteacher; she had 
learned the value of common-sense; so 
at last she sat up straight in her chair 
like one who has taken a great resolu- 
tion, defiantly arose and lit her candle 
and marched to bed. 

The next week she called on the minis- 
ter, and then she went calmly about the 
necessary preparations for her lord’s re- 
turn. 

Meanwhile, Elvira Smith and Mrs. 
Bascom had much to say to each other 
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and to other people. “She looked like 
a flighty thing when first I see her,” said 
Mrs. Bascom. “I always mistrusted a 
woman who wears nateral crimps after 
she’s forty.” 

“ She ain’t near as neighborly as Jane,” 
said Elvira, with bitterness. “ She’s dret- 
ful close-mouthed. I hope the Deacon 
will give her her come-uppance, that’s 
all.” 

When Deacon Hawkins came home 
Elvira Smith made it a point to meet 
him. “Queer doin’s since you’ve been 
gone, Deacon,” she said significantly. 
“Jane never done so; not a flower to be 
seen in church or on the graves since you 
left. 
nobody knows. Mary Black never had 
no reputation for bein’ neighborly.” 

The Deacon heard in bewildered si- 
lence, and when Mary met him in the 
hall she knew that the declaration of in- 
dependence awaited her trembling signa- 
ture. He brushed by her hastily and 
opened the parlor door. The affronted 
and undecorated likenesses of Harriet, 
Sarah and Jane gazed at him reproach- 
fully through the gloom. He turned to 
his wife and his face was full of the 
question his lips refused to frame. 


What there may be in the house- 


VALIANT HEARTED 


“Israel,” said Mary, with gentle de- 
cision, “ You come here and set down 
and hear what I’ve got to say. There 
ain’t goin’ to be any more such sums of 
money spent on dead folks in this house, 
while live folks are achin’ and sufferin’ 
and dyin’ for something more fillin’ than 
flowers. I gave that money to the minis- 
ter every single mite of it, to be spent 
on poor folks this winter, and I told him 
it was in lovin’ memory of Harriet and 
Sarah and Jane Hawkins.” 

The Deacon sat in absolute silence for 
many minutes; then he leaned over and 
took his handkerchief to wipe away the 
tears that were streaming down his 
wife’s face. “It’s all right, Mary,” he 
said, tenderly. “ You all have your own 
way, but you’re all real good women, if 
I do say it. It was just a little matter of 
sentiment.” 

Mary’s tear-wet eyes overflowed with 
laughter. “So it was with me, Israel; 
just nothin’ in the world but a matter of 
sentiment ”—but she added as she went 
out of the room, “ I don’t know as I ever 
would have had the spunk if so be Provi- 
dence hadn’t willed I should !ose that 
calendar.” 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


The Rime of the Valiant Hearted 


BY RICHARD BURTON 


Hatt to the valiant hearted one 
Who ne’er gives up the fight; 

With a courage high he meets the sun, 
And his faith is firm at night. 


Though you lay him prone, he is up again, 
And his front is to the foe; 

He finds some joy in the touch of pain, 
And he looks beyond the wo. 


His life is warfare, scarred his face, 
But his spirit cannot die; 

He is martial born, and he seeks a place 
Where the battle-bugles cry. 


There is never a noble cause but he 
Helps it by deed and word; 
Defeat to him is but victory 
For a hidden gain deferred. 


When luck is darkest he only laughs, 
And he strives for seven times seven, 
For he deems the years are but epitaphs 

Of the things that hinder heaven! 


Wa pote, N. H. 
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Two Portraits of William H. Crane. The one at the right shows him made up as Millionaire Lechat in 
* Business Is Business” 


The Old School and the New 


BY WILLIAM H. CRANE 


[There are few American actors more dear to the American public than Mr. Crane, 


and anything he says about the theatre is necessarily of much interest. 


His present 


play, “‘ Business Is Business,” we recently praised very highly in our “ Music, Art and 


Drama” Department.—EDITOoR. ] 


CAN think of nothing better to illus- 

| trate the difference between the old 
school of acting and the new than 

the tradition known as the “center of 
the stage.” This expression, so signifi- 
cant in the old days, and now one of the 
most expressive phrases of the slang 
vocabulary of the public, has happily be- 
come obsolete so far as the stage is con- 
cerned. Formerly it described literally 
the prerogative of the star—the exact 
location on the stage in which he was 
to execute his strongest scenes. The 
star himself held it sacred and would 
tolerate no violation of his rights by any 
presumptuous aspirant. I rebelled 
against this hard and fast tradition from 
my tirst experience on the stage. I felt 
that it distorted art to the point of 
ludicrousness at times. When I assumed 
leading réles my manager used to say 


indignantly, “ Why do you let so and so 
crowd you off the center of the stage?” 
to which I invariably used to reply, “ He 
didn’t crowd me off. I went there of my 
own accord.” Supposing the star of the 
company were playing the part of an 
heroic army spy and were shot in the 
act of making his escape through a win- 
dow, wouldn’t it be more natural for him 
to drop in a heap either immediately in- 
side or outside of the casement than that 
he should pull himself together and for 
some unaccountable spectacular effect 
stagger back to the middle of the room, 
swing around and fall heavily to the 
floor ? 

Who was to blame for those old, in- 
compatible conditions, you ask? The 
vanity of the actor? Perhaps. But pri- 
marily it was the position in which he 
was placed by his very skill, which had 
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‘won applause, adoration, and had caused 
the public to elevate him above the part 
that he played. As an illustration, a 
tragedian might play Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Richelieu, or Othello, characters as dif- 
ferent as black and white, yet all with 
tremendous success. Why? Not that 
the public was interested in any one of 
these historic men, but that it loved the 
actor’s portrayal of them. Can you won- 
der then that the actor who was human, 
susceptible, should finally come to ac- 
cept the elevation which the public 
accorded him as his right? 

The traditions of the stage held fast, 
like a glacier on the mountainside, long 
after the supporting traditions of all 
other professions had been swept away 
by the onrush of progress. But the 
glacier was gathering force, which, when 
once it started, swept it ahead almost of 
all other movements. I think the Shake- 
spearean plays were the anchor that held 
the drama fast more than anything else. 
The public had raised the great dram- 
atist into a realm that was supramortal. 
It had never thought of his creations as 
real flesh and blood, but only as images 
that moved to the will of the master and 
through whose mouths he hurled his 
dramatic philosophy at the world. The 
actor who would play Shakespeare must 
go into a loftier realm, apart from man, 
and must on no account drag the sacred 
characters down to earth. 

I remember Clara Morris, always orig- 
inal, trying to change Lady Macbeth 
from a cold, sexless creature-of stone and 
iron into a feminine, seductive, yet 
withal overwhelmingly ambitious, wom- 
an, and receiving scant praise for her 
pains. No, no! the tradition-bound, hard 
and fast public conception of the char- 
acter was not to be changed. 

“Why,” said an old lady to me 
apropos of Miss Morris’s attempt, “ Lady 
Macbeth isn’t a woman; she’s a Shake- 
spearean heroine.” 

That was the kind of stone wall that 
faced the man who would make an in- 
novation. But the stage was destined 
to yield to the irresistible spirit of prog- 
ress that within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury has revolutionized the world. The 
manager realized that he must have new 
plays, or, at least, new methods for old 
plays, and from this realization sprang 
the present natural, or realistic, school. 
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It may have been difficult for the man- 
ager to convert the actor to his ideas of 
progress, because it is hard to give up 
applause, even in the interests of art. 
It was necessary to convince the actor 
that the part of the villain must be con- 
sistent, that he must have no redeeming 
or generous qualities. On the other 
hand, the hero must be a human being, 
and not a god all through, without any 
weaknesses or vices. This would neces- 
sitate the sacrifice of applause. But the 
public was beginning to testify through 
the box-office more emphatically than by 
applause its appreciation of player or 
play. Thus the change was indispensa- 
ble—imperative. 

But the actor was not the only one to 
suffer by the change. The public de- 
manded innovations in management and 
stage effect quite as much as in the art 
of the actor. In those days they would 
act an ancient play, Greek, Shake- 
spearean tragedies and what not, with 
precisely the same scenery—the same 
stage setting for everything. To-day 
such an incompatibility would arouse the 
jeers of the whole house. Now no play 
is produced for which new and special 
scenery is not painted. A manager 
wouldn’t dare to use the same scene 
twice. It will be seen, therefore, that it 
now costs the manager incomparably 
more money to feel the public pulse than 
it did forty years ago. When I went on 
the stage the wooden door was unknown. 
Everything was pasteboard. Apples and 
goblets and pies were made of that ma- 
terial, and if perchance one fell upon the 
floor it made no sound that could be 
heard beyond the footlights. To-day 
every device must be employed to sup- 
plement and promote the artistic effort 
of the actor. Stage setting and scenery 
must conform to real life. The actor 
of earlier days had but a single gas jet 
in his dressing room; to-day he has a 
mirror encircled with electric lights and 
every contrivance to facilitate a perfectly 
artistic make-up. The funny man used 
to require a big red nose and a plaid suit. 
The Englishman had sandy side-whiskers 
and walked with a strut, and _ the 
Frenchman was not considered the real 
thing unless he had a mustache and im- 
perial, a straight up and down plug hat, 
and a coat that drew in at the waist and 
bulged at the skirt. 
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One of the most distinguishing and 
significant features of the advance from 
the theatric to the realistic school is what 
might be termed “ physical fitness ” for 
the part. In the old stock companies each 
actor was engaged for a certain “ line of 
business ”"—the leading lady, the lead- 
ing man, the first old man, the 
first and second comedy, the low 
comedy, etc. The rule was _ inviola- 
ble. Each played the “business” and 
that only for which he was engaged. To 
illustrate the absurdity of this custom let 
us say that the man who played low 
comedy was a little bit of a fellow phys- 
ically. Now, a great star, with a large 
repertoire, comes to the theater to play, 
depending upon the stock company for 
support. Some of the low comedy char- 
acters in her repertoire might be phys- 
ical giants. What a figure, then, does our 
little comedy friend cut trying to stretch 
up and puff up to do the “ part”! To- 
day physical fitness is one of the first 
essentials of dramatic art, and even the 
star who can overcome it must be a 
genius indeed. So far is this rule ob- 
served that for the personation of the 
characters of foreigners actors of the 
same nationality are sometimes employed. 

Forty years ago the actor ranted to 
make his effect theatrical; the star al- 
ways took the center of the stage in a 
climax. It didn’t matter whether any 
human being ever did such a thing or 
not, so long as it was theatrical. In this 
way he won applause and demonstration, 
particularly from “upstairs.” If one 
of the plays that were acted in all seri- 
ousness half a century ago were per- 
formed by the same people to-day and 
in the same manner it would be regardetl 
with wonder. The same audience that 
raged and bellowed in sympathetic ex- 
ultation at the crushing of vice and the 
triumph of virtue in an old Bowery melo- 
drama would to-day regard the whole 
blessed business as a burlesque. If only 
the moving picture machine had been in 
vogue forty years ago and had caught 
their methods it would teach a lesson in 
human progress more wonderful than 
that of its own existence. 

I mean no reflection upon actors of 
that period. They adapted their meth- 
ods to public demand. So far as intellect 
is concerned, the men who were great 
then would be great to-day, for genius 
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never changes. The world now is just as 
theatrical as it was then, only it manifests 
the fact in a different way. It is more 
practical ; it must be appealed to through 
channels that it best understands. The 
actor must adhere to real life—the log- 
ical, the probable—even at the expense 
of applause. This is peculiarly true in 
the acting of what we call modern plays: 
the star must be a natural, real human 
being, even if he doesn’t get a handclap. 
Some persons, in defense of ancient ideas, 
claim that plays may be spoiled by over- 
acting and overdressing—that is, by a 
too minute observation of detail. This 
is true. There is danger of realism run- 
ning riot. It might be urged that Shake- 
speare is sometimes produced on a scale 
of magnificence unknown in old times. 
But, on the other hand, if historically cor- 
rect as to detail, would it be artistic? 
Would not the great Shakespeare—the 
ideal that stands for all ages—better be 
conveyed by modern methods to modern 
appreciation? The danger line between 
the sublime and the ridiculous is more 
finely drawn to-day and the actor’s dan- 
ger of overstepping it greater. But there 
is one absolute and simple safeguard— 
common sense. I have always said that 
the successful actor must have intelli- 
gence, some dramatic ability, and a heap 
of common sense. The common sense 
feature is also the safeguard of the stage 
manager, the scenic artist, and all who 
are artistically connected with the pro- 
duction. The actor must be natural in 
his make-up and his speech. He must 
express his deepest feeling in the sim- 
plest way instead of in the maniacal, 
grotesque manner of the old school. 
Once the change from the old school 
to the new began, the manager, actor and 
playwright found that they had created a 
veritable artistic Frankenstein monster. 
The public devoured, as it were, every in- 
novation and clamored wildly for more. 
It was a generous paymaster, but a very 
hard driver, working its favorites up to 
their full capacity at all times and con- 
stantly demanding more than human 
beings can supply. Its theatrical educa- 
tion was rapid, it grew more and more 
exacting, and soundly resented any tend- 
ency of its favorites to “fall off” or 
retrograde. Likewise its taste became 
more and more omnivorous as well as 
epicurean. Twenty-five years ago the 
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manager could tell with a tolerable de- 
gree of certainty what the public would 
like in the matter of star and stage ef- 
fect. Nothing of the sort can be done 
to-day. The public at once demands 
great variety and high quality. 

The actor to-day must almost take his 
stage character into his home life. “He 
must rehearse off as well as on the stage. 
When I was playing the part of “ Peter 
Stuyvesant ” I used to wear a cork leg. 
The realism of the thing was promoted 
by a large cloak which fell loosely over 
my foot, which stuck out behind. In this 


costume I used to stump up and down. 


the front porch of my summer house at 
Cohasset for hours at a time. One day 
a carpenter came to see me about re- 
pairs to my stables. We spent some 
time examining the buildings, and he 
left-me with an appointment to call the 
next morning. When he came I was 
stumping up and down the porch, with 
cork leg and great cloak. 

“Good morning,” said the carpenter ; 
“is Mr. Crane here?” 

“I’m Mr. Crane,” said I, wondering 
at the man’s lapse of memory. 

He looked puzzled. “I guess I mean 
your brother, then,” he said. 

“ Brother? ” said I, nettled. 
brother.” 

His look of perplexity deepened. “ But 
I mean the gentleman that climbed 
around the stables with me yesterday,” 
he persisted. 

“Well, that was I. What of it?” I 
rejoined, and then, following his glance 
at my cork leg, I realized. So did he, and 
he was embarrassed. 

The influence of the new school is 
reflected in the management of the thea- 
ter. Stage directors are now keen and 
exact business men. No laxity on the 
part of an actor is tolerated. Forty years 
ago a stage favorite might get drunk and 
fail to play. When he did appear the in- 
dulgent public seemed the more pleased 
at the episode. The star is no longer re- 
garded as an irresponsible good fellow 
whose vagaries must be winked at. He 
must keep his faith with those who have 
paid for seats or give place to some one 
more reliable. 

The public in a way is capricious. 
While it exacts great things of the actor 


“T’ve no 
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it still binds him with chains of tradi- 
tion. He must advance, but not expand. 
The ambition oftthe comedian to play 
tragedy is resented as presumptuous. | 
was severely criticised for playing Isa- 
dore Lechat in “ Business Is Business,” 
not because I didn’t play it artistically, 
but because I played it at all. It is 
tragedy, I admit, and I have always been 
associated with laughter, but I saw no 
reason why I should not attempt a strong 
characterization, even if it were serious, 
almost tragic, in a powerful play by a 
great writer. The assumption of this 
part has cost me more study and work 
than any other character I ever person- 
ated. Mr. Frohman asked me the other 
night why I could not play the closing 
scene without so terrible a wearing effect. 
I explained to him that I had to use meth- 
ods that were wholly foreign to my ex- 
perience, to uproot tendencies of forty 
years’ growth. In “ David Harum” it 
was an easy matter to produce either 
laughter or tears from the audience. In 
the great scene in that play I had but to 
sit back calmly in my chair and tell the 
story about the ten-cent piece and give 
the Widow Cullom her deed to her house. 
The larger the audierice the easier it was 
to influence—to make them cry or laugh; 
it was a question of temperament. But 
in the last act of “ Business Is Business ” 
I have to act with almost frenzied energy 
to produce an effect, to tax my phys- 
ical and mental efforts almost to the point 
of collapse. 

I love to play comedy parts, because the 
people love me for playing them, but it’s 
difficult to find a play good enough with 
a strong character like “ David Harum.” 
« During the transition from the old 
school to the new every resource of 
genius has been taxed to satisfy advanc- 
ing public taste. The actor and the man- 
ager have succeeded fairly well. Re 
hearsals are more carefully done, stage 
settings arranged with the most careful 
observance of detail, and, on the whole, 
plays produced with immeasurably 
higher artistic effect. The majority of 
playwrights alone have been unable to 
keep pace with the profession in the 
quality and quantity which the public 
exacts. 

New Yor« City. 
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Contemporary German Drama 
BY FRIEDRICH SPIELHAGEN 


[Friedrich Spielhagen has enjoyed universal fame as a novelist and critic for fifty 


years. 


The intimacy with aristocratic manners shown in his famous novels, “ Problem- 


atical Natures” and “ Hammer and Anvil,” was thus due primarily to his occupation as 
a tutor in the family of a Pommeranian nobleman; while the artistic insights found em- 
bodied in other works were gathered similarly from actual experiences on the boards as 


an actor, or in his capacity as a reporter and critic among players and painters. 


As a 


veteran in German contemporary literature he still keeps abreast of the times and is the 
sole representative of the old romantic school of fiction, who is beloved as a mentor by 
the younger realists and is sought as a critic by their organs of the press. —Ep1Tor.] 


RENCH writers complain of the 
competition which German plays 
are successfully making with their 

own. The same complaint might well be 
echoed in other countries also, for the 
theatrical handbills of England, Italy, 
Russia and America constantly present 
the names of German authors. Wher- 
ever a great actress travels she plays a 
rile in some German tragedy, while 
lesser players, following this example, 
display their talents by acting German 
comedy and farce. There never was a 
time when German drama enjoyed such 
universal reputation as it is nowenjoying. 

At home in Germany the popularity of 
the theater is still more prodigious. The 


stage entices the pens of young and old, 
and by so doing has brought about a 
literary period in modern German history 
of an altogether novel character. For in 
old times the great names in our litera- 
ture were those of poets; in recent times 


those of novel writers. We had our Gus- 
tay Freytags, Gutzkows and Paul 
Heyses, or men who wrote romances, 
poetry, essays and dramas, and one with 
as much painstaking devotion as the 
other, whereas to-day we have writers 
primarily for the stage. Poetry goes 
begging for bread; the drama wins 
champagne. Five thousand dollars is 
paid for the best novel, five hundred 
thousand may be the reward for the best 
play. Prestige has shifted, and the 
laurel is no longer worn by the poet wan- 
dering in shadow solitudes with frenzied 
tyes rolling, but by the playwright step- 
ping before electric lamps with lips smil- 
Ing, 
_ Now, how has this change come about 
in our stolid Fatherland? Why has our 
literary ideal become thus unbalanced? 
Ther » must be causes for the innovation. 
Indeed, yes ; but they are obscure; very 
obscure and very complicated. Authors 


and the public are alike involved in the 
problem—for.to say the reason is simply 
that the public demands dramas and 
therefore authors supply dramas is to beg 
the question. Why the change in the 
public? In Goethe’s times it demanded 
poetry, a few decades ago and yesterday 
it was demanding romances and novels. 
Why is it now demanding plays? 

The easiest explanation, I think, may 
be found in the general quickened spirit 
of the people, which finds them thronged 
together, moreover, into cities, to an ex- 
tent never before known. 

In America, where the strenuous spirit 
I speak of has held its sway a long time, 
there abound writers of short stories, 
and short story writing has become the 
art that is not only the most predominant 
in your country, but the most polished. 

Well, the advent of this same spirit 
here has given impetus to the analogous 
act of dramatic writing. We long had 
literary theories that lauded the drama, 
and the disposition of the people becom- 
ing favorable, the talent of the coun- 
try threw itself into play writing as if by 
one accord. 

There is less difference between short 
stories and plays than most folks think. 
They are both concentrated. condensed 
forms of composition. Both limit the 
number of personages involved in the 
fable or plot, as well likewise as the num- 
ber of scenes presented. Above all, both 
deal with a single case or problem ; some- 
thing that is possible chiefly because the 
dramatis persone are matured individ- 
uals, with habits fixed, passions at their 
hight, and idiosvncrasies become unyield- 
ing. No painting of the evolution of 
character from youth to manhood is per- 
missible in either one. A conflict comes 
up and runs a brief course; and short in 
consequence are both forms of composi- 
tion that handle it. 
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Then, too, authors are not only ex- 
posed along with the public to the gen- 
eral spirit of the times, they also feel 
events and respond more keenly than 
other people to current social, political and 
moral ideas. “ Youth is prompt with 
words,” says Goethe, and as “ poets are 
ever young,” it comes to pass, further- 
more, that the subjects which our dram- 
atists handle are either phenomena of 
contemporary life or those of old his- 
tory suffused with modern sentiment. 

Many catch even at passing incidents, 
and turn their opinions upon the mat- 
ters involved into personages. And the 
public, on its side, appears to like seeing 
such opinions dressed up and gesticulat- 
ing before the footlights, making propa- 
ganda for all they are worth; the play 
serving it as a lively sort of pamphlet. 

To be sure, a ticket to the theater, good 
for one night only, costs as much as a 
book or half a dozen brochures, that may 
be held at one’s disposition during a 
whole lifetime. But herewith we run 


against another reason for the change 
observable in the practice of our popu- 
lation respecting the theater. 


Germans 
have become richer. They can afford 
now to patronize the playhouse, and play- 
houses in their turn may venture to 
multiply in numbers. 

I cannot pretend to give statistics, but 
the increase is very great. Our large 
cities possess each a large number of the- 
aters and every town supports of late 
years at least one permanent playhouse. 
Many are endowed houses—that is to 
say, are supported by contributions from 
the privy purse of reigning sovereigns, 
allowances from the state treasury (Ger- 
many still consists of over thirty sov- 
ereign states), or from the municipal 
purse. All these theaters are free to pur- 
chase whatever plays the manager may 
approve, the only interference to be 
feared being that of the police censors 
or the ruling princes averse to radical 
ideas. And, as a matter of fact, they pre- 
sent so many competitors for new pieces, 
the managers being eager each to prove 
his discernment, by discovering “ dra- 
matic talents ”; and as an author is paid 
a percentage of the profits from every 
representation, and, furthermore, has 
every chance of seeing his play, if suc- 
cessful in one city, put upon the boards 
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of all other towns, manager and author 
seek each other to their mutual benefit. 

The report runs among us that Amer- 
icans are inclined to care more for the 
actor than for the play; well, the Ger- 
mans, too, have their star actors; but it 
redounds to the advantage of our dra- 
matic literature that the play nevertheless 
receives their first consideration. 

To pass, however, from the reasons 
why drama has attained to chief impor- 
tance, let us look for a moment into the 
quality of the plays it affords. Has this 
also undergone a change? The adher- 
ents of the younger school of writers 
invite us to believe that it has under- 
gone a most radical change; and I concur 
in the opinion that sees in the theories 
proclaimed by these adherents much, in- 
deed, that is revolutionary, from a lit- 
erary point of view. The old drama was 
ideal or heroic; the action of a piece 
crystallized about a central figure. Con- 
temporary dramatists, on the contrary, 
seek to banish this hero, and they do so 
on the assumption that “ heroes are un- 
true to real life.” 

Triumphant, therefore, are the pro- 
fessed disciples of naturalism ; altho, for- 
tunately, most fortunately, extremer 
doctrines are promulgated under this 
term “ naturalism ” than appear in actual 
writings, in the dramas, I mean, that win 
and hold a place upon the stage. Among 
these doctrines the one that is put in 
evidence most constantly is the scientific 
interpretation of characters. The old 
practice of showing up the personages 
of a play according to the individual 
divination of the author’s genius is quite 
tabooed. Studies in psychology, heredity, 
pathology and in the social surroundings 
of personages take the place of inspira- 
tion. Fate, divine Providence, necessity, 
—that residuum of the inscrutable, the 
imponderable and the demoniacal which 
enveloped the old tragedy in a mystical 
haze of poetry—is sought by this means 
to be excluded; human. passions and 
their consequences being exhibited as 
the workings or the reactions of a given 
environment on certain conditions of 
nerves and viscera. I need not go, 
think, into further details; these few 
traits will suffice to characterize our 
dramatic productions as being eminently 
true reflections of the modern spirit, 

BERLIN, GERMANY, ~ . 
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Literature 


Mass and Class 


Mr. GHENT’s first book commandedat- 
tention by his clever satire, “Our, Benevo- 
lent Feudalism,” so clever, indeed, that 
he twisted the interpretation of the trade 
union movement from its real signifi- 
cance, aS a MOvement toward representa- 
tive government, into the support of its 
exact opposite, feudalism, or personal 
government. He now gives us* his seri- 
ous convictions, 


and it is worth while for those sitting 
in high places to read it. They will learn 
in their own language what the wage- 
earner thinks of them. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 
Graft. Miss Tarbell selects Rockefeller 
as a perversion of business ethics; Mr. 
Steffens finds graft wherever “big” 
business touches politics; but Mr. Ghent 
finds the “ ethic of deception ” intrinsic in 
all “ trading class” morality. The trader 

is the manufactur- 





which show him to 
be, not the benevo- 
lent feudalist 
whom unimagina- 
tive readers sup- 
posed, but a social- 
ist, Taking his 
stand on the “ eco- 
nomic interpreta- 
tion of history,” he 
proceeds to the 
class struggle, the 
analysis of eco- 
nomic classes in 
America, and class 
ethics, closing with 
his prediction of a 
fnal victory for 
the producer class 
and the producers’ 
ethics. Whatever 
may be said of his 
predictions, there 
tan be no doubt 
that in describing 
existing classes 
and their ethics he 
speaks the sentiments of the mass of 
wage-earners, and he who would truly 
inderstand the labor movement in its 
bitterness and distrust, as well as its 
persistence and self-sacrifice, will find 
there. Certainly the book will strike 
the non-wage-earners as extremely one- 
‘ded, but it is the literary and philoso- 
phical dress covering the crude one-sided- 
f many American citizens. It 
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*MAss AND CLASS. 


Macmilinn, $1.25 By W. J. Ghent. New York: 


W. J. GHENT 


er, the dealer and 
the financier. The 
dualism of ethics, 
which anthropol- 
ogists discover in 
primitive society, 
Ghent applies to 
social classes. The 
moral sense “had 
its origin in the in- 
stinct of group 
safety,’ and the 
“paramount eco- 
nomic interest of a 
class becomes the 
basis of the con- 
science of the indi- 
viduals composing 
that class.” These 
beliefs are general- 
ly sincere, and 
“are held, in the 
main, unconscious- 
ly of their deter- 
mining cause.” 
Thus the trading 
class ethics is the 
right to make any bargain, the duty to 
keep the agreement, and the propriety of 
deceiving the members of other classes. 
These he supports bya fearful cumulation 
of adulteration, political corruption, child 
labor, financial swindles, and so on. The 
traders resist the prohibition of these 
frauds by legislation, and only as the 
“producer class” has gained political 
power have they been in part restrained. 

The “ethic of the producers ”’—use- 
fulness and fellowship—is just as much 
th: result of their economic conditions as 
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is the ethic of the traders, and is no more 
to their credit than is the other to the 
traders’ discredit. Both follow from 
economic needs. The graft of a few 
trade union leaders, the petty tips of 
waiters, are exceptions caused by asso- 
ciation with and dependence on the trad- 
ers. The farmer is part producer and 
part trader, and his ethic is hopelessly 
mixed. These are the leading classes. 
There are also the idle capitalists, whose 
funds are managed by the traders; the 
retainer class — lawyers, clerks in 
financial establishments, employees in 
domestic and personal service, and poli- 
ticians—who protect and serve the 
traders, the social servants—teachers, 
ministers, writers, physicians, artists, 
employees of public institutions—whose 
normal function is to increase the pro- 
ductiveness of the workers and foster 
the general welfare, but who generally 
exercise the perverted function of re- 
tainers to the trading class. 

The trading class is the dominant class, 
but it has failed in its trusteeship. But 
this is not because the individual trader 
is bad. “In general they are honorable, 
according to the ethics of their class; 
disposed to be fair, as they understand 
fairness. A great number of them are 
men who are faithful to the last degree 
in every engagement, expressed or im- 
plied ; public-spirited, in accord with their 
understanding of public needs, and will- 
ing to spend time and money for such 
public interests as seem to them right; 
good-hearted, also, and eager to help, 
with sympathy and means, a human 
being in distress.” But their virtues are 
strong only in their sense of individual 
obligation and not in their sense of 
social obligation. 

While Mr. Ghent’s distinctions are 
keenly and suggestively drawn, and he 
has guarded some of his sweeping gen- 
eralizations by qualifying clauses, yet it 
is certain that he has distributed his 
praise and blame with no even hand. 
The services of the capitalist and trader 
as a producer are belittled even denied; 
and the wage-earner is raised to a pure 
ethical empyrean where he cannot be 
recognized. When one ventures to bring 
under a single epithet the motives of all 
the millions who happen to belong to a 
single class, and to denounce them as 
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dishonest, even tho politely conceding 
that they are unconsciously so, he passes 
from the realm of proof to that of asser- 
tion. The trader class has many rascals, 
but the class as a whole strives to get 
rid of them, tho it needs the help of other 
classes to do so. But neither can the 
labor class of itself rid itself of its rascals, 
and one might even hold that the ethic 
of shirking is entitled to its place in the 
great social ethic of deception. As men 
come to know better the individuals in 
other classes they are surprised to find 
that they are very much like themselves. 
In the long run, it is better for human 
progress to hunt for the common ground 
on which the right-minded of all classes 
can unite against the rascals within each 
class than to strengthen the already 
ominous class distrust on which the 
rascals rely most for control. 


& 


Howells’s Latest Novel 


In reading Mr. Howells’s last novel, 
The Son of Royal Langbrith,* one is fre- 
quently brought up against the fact that 
this is startlingly like Ibsen; the same 
terse, Titanic dialog, the same complica- 
tion of plot resulting from wrongs of 
years before, the simple setting forth of 
the situation in the intimate, almost gasp- 
ing conversation. Then, just as one 1s 
speculating and wondering whether it 
was Ibsen or the times that has done tt, 
he is suddenly dropped back into Howells 
with the old, drolling, half-indolent 
Americanisms; he is at home again and 
reads on content, more comfortable with 
the friend than with the master. The 
gossip about the characters is refreshing, 
the lowering of the tragedy has lifted. 

But even in the comforts of old friend- 
ships there are some points that will not 
bear excusing. For example, the scene 
among the young folk, where the girls 
are popping corn in the parlor, when 
James Langbrith and his friend come to 
call on them. The author himself feels 
the boldness of the talk and makes apol- 
ogy with the fact that the characters are 
young. No doubt they would have said 
things just as stupid, more stupid m 
probability among such people. None the 
less it is bad art to chronicle; it is cheap- 


* THE SON oF ROYAL LANGBRITH. By William Dean 
Howells. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 
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ening, it is weakening and tiresome. For 
the day of such realism is past, and when 
the artist wishes to give an impression 
he must nowadays give it through de- 
scription and never through bad writing 
of cheap dialog. If youthfulness and 
good spirits are the subject and the con- 
versation will not bear repetition, the end 
must be attained through other measures, 
through youthfulness and buoyancy of 
the writing. Such dialog, on the con- 
tary, falls flat and the reader turns away 
from the chapter, not refreshed and in- 
spired by the youth, but enfeebled and de- 
pressed by too close contact. 

None the less the book is strong and 
well worth writing. It is a novel of mid- 
dle age, not of young folk, and those 
characters are masterfully handled. Dr. 
Anther, Judge Garley and John Lang- 
brith, and, perhaps, best of all, Amelia 
Langbrith—these are the people that live, 
these make the book and make the story. 
Amelia Langbrith is a study worth a mil- 
lion, and were there a little bit more labor 
on the setting she would shine out well 
among the gems of fiction. She will do 
very well as she is, for the first conversa- 
tion with Dr. Anther is a masterpiece 
only equaled by his scene with old Judge 
Garley. The portent of the theme, the 
triviality of the surroundings, are all 
there, and done with a word, with a 
touch, that lifts Howells to the highest 
form of dramatic writing, and makes us 
all more proud of him than ever. 


a 


Irish Literature 


THE present is an eminently oppor- 
tune time to bring out an extensive an- 
thology of Irish Literature,* for all the 
English speaking world at least is just 
now very much interested in things Irish 
and there is a widespread desire to know 
more definitely of the achievements of 
the race that has never been behindhand, 
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as one of its own membeis might say, in 
claiming credit for the origins at least 
of a good deal of what is best in our 
modern literature. Those who may have 
doubted of the existence of serious basis 
for such supposedly magnified claims will 
find much to modify opinions, if not to 
persuade, in these volumes. Our good 
friend, Mr. Justin McCarthy, formerly of 
THE INDEPENDENT, and his associate 
editors have made an excellent set of 
selections from what is best in the litera- 
ture of all times that is due to men and 
women of Irish birth. 

Anthologies always and apparently in- 
evitably exaggerate the comparative im- 
portance of contemporary authors by 
giving them more space than will even- 
tually prove due them, and in this this 
Irish anthology is no exception. Indeed, 
this fault might well be said to be empha- 
sized here. Men and women who have 
done little more than write a few clever 
verses that happened to fit particularly 
well into a political situation or who 
penned a successful pamphlet and some 
editorials on one of the many passing 
phases of the numerous Irish movements 
of the last half century are given a place. 
In some cases authors that we are in- 
clined to think of as little better than 
ephemeridz, the literary fireflies of this 
generation (tho, of course, they may yet 
be shrined in the imperishable amber of 
fame with their little lamps multiplied 
many times in power by posterity’s in- 
terest), writers who are still living but 
whose genius is nct universally recog- 
nized, are given the opportunity to shine 
over as many pages as such immortal 
compatriots as Swift and Goldsmith and 
Burke. 

The extent of the collection, some 
4,000 pages, is large, yet there are some 
omissions noticeable. We miss, for in- 
stance, the name of Edmund Bailey 
O’Callaghan, the historian and archivist 
of New York. Surely his writings would 
have afforded at least one or two excel- 
lent selections, and as for his importance, 
tho always in opposition to England and 
with all his work done here in this coun- 
try, the English National Dictionary of 
Biography, because he was born in Ire- 
land, gives him nearly two pages of a 
biographical sketch. Some of us at least 
would have been pleased to have had 
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some examples of Denis Florence Mac- 
Carthy’s wondrous translations, proba- 
bly the best that have ever been made 
into English, and we would have willing- 
ly sacrificed some of the pages given to 
his living namesake, Huntley McCarthy, 
in order to secure the space. There is, 
too, a sense of incompleteness about the 
volumes for an American critic because 
of the absence of selections from Irish- 
American writers, some of whom are dis- 
tinctly more Irish and national in their 
spirit than not a few of those whose 
accidental birth in Ireland gives them 
entrance to the volume. 

Accompanying the selections and bio- 
graphical sketches there is a series of 
essays on phases of Irish life and litera- 
ture that make a notable addition to the 
value of the work. These essays are by 
authorities on the special subjects treated, 
and tho all too brief, are very opportunely 
informing. The editor-in-chief, Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, has treated the general 
subject, Irish Literature; William Butler 
Yeats, Modern Irish Poetry; Douglas 
Hyde, Early Irish Literature ; Dr. George 
Sigerson, Ireland’s Influence on European 
Literature ; Maurice Francis Egan, Irish 
Novels; the managing editor, Charles 
Welsh, Irish Fairy and Folk Tales; the 
late J. F. Taylor, K. C., The Irish School 
of Oratory; Michael MacDonagh, The 
Sunniness of Irish Life; D. J. O’Donog- 
hue, Irish Wit and Humor; Stephen 
Gwynn, The Irish J iterary Theater, and 
Charles Welsh, A Glance at Ireland’s 
History. Most readers familiar with 
other literatures will be apt to turn 
among these to Mr. Douglas Hyde’s 
Early Irish Literature, Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn’s Irish Literary Theater, or to 
Dr. Sigerson’s Ireland’s Influence on 
European Literature. They will not be 
disappointed, for tho the essays are al- 
most necessarily so compressed as to pre- 
clude anything like adequate treatment of 
their subjects, they are eminently sug- 
gestive and furnish just the information 
on which at least a preliminary judgment 
can be formed by one who has not the 
time for further investigation. In this 
matter Mr. Hyde’s essay is especially 
valuable and is, of course, on a subject 
of special interest to all those who have 
longingly seen the Gaelic movement as- 
sume shape without being able to keep up 
with the procession. 
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In general it may be said that the Jrish 
Literature promises to be of very valu- 
able aid for the understanding of the 
present Gaelic movement on the part of 
those who have not realized how much 
men of Irish birth have stood for in hu- 
man progress, in culture, and who have 
been inclined to think that most of the 
claims made must be attributed to the 
very praiseworthy patriotism that, in 
combination with the Celtic temperament, 
inevitably led to exaggeration. 

& 
The Queen’s Advocate. By Arthur W. March- 
mont. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
& Co. $1.50. 

A really thrilling blood and thunder 
novel is rare in these days of discretion 
versus valor. But that is what this story 
of the Balkan mountains is. The hero 
rides thirty miles through the initial chap- 
ters, shoots half a dozen men at different 
times, rescues a lovely woman from a 
band of ruffians, gets half killed himself, 
and pales no more at the shedding of 
blood than the lady would at the tearing 
of her lace fichu. Besides, it is all writ- 


ten out with the sincerity of a man who 
is telling the truth, not in a boastful spirit, 
but ingenuously, as if it were the most 
natural thing in the world for a man to 
ride and tie up his enemies in this fashion. 


And the recent disturbances in the 

Balkans give just enough color to his 

exaggerations to make them seem true. 
& . 

The World’s Best Poetry, A _ Classified 
Anthology, in Ten Volumes, Edited by 
Bliss Carman. Philadelphia: John D. 
Morris & Company. 

Who can say that people nowadays do 
not care for poetry when a publisher finds 
it profitable to issue so extensive a col- 
lection as this? Here we have 2,500 se- 
lections from the works of nearly a thou- 
sand poets, enough one would say to 
satisfy every reader. But it is impossible 
to include all the favorites of all the peo- 
ple, and each poetry lover will, find some 
omissions, conspicuous to him, and won- 
der why. Foreseeing such unavoidable 
dissatisfaction the publishers have kindly 
placed at the end of each volume a few 
blank pages whereon the reader may copy 
his neglected friends, or write poems of 
his own for a future edition to incor- 
porate. Since some one must make the 
selection, it is well that Mr. Bliss Carman 
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should have it to do. He used to select 
the poetry for .THe INDEPENDENT from 
the flood of verse that pours into the 
editorial office, and our readers know he 
did it well. Besides, in these volumes he 
has had the help of John Vance Cheney, 
Charles F. Richardson, C. G. D. Roberts, 
F. H. Stoddard, F. B. Gummere, W. D. 
McClintock, Lyman Abbott, Washington 
Gladden, Richard Le Gallienne and J. R. 
Howard, each of whom contributes an in- 
troductory essay. The work is well 
printed on heavy, unglazed paper and 
there are some good illustrations in each 
volume. It is a work that any one would 
be glad to own, and to public libraries it 
will be especially valuable for a reterence 
book. 
s&s 

Old Love Stories: Retold. By Richard Le 

Gallienne. New York: The Baker & 

Taylor Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Le Gallienne has added two sto- 
ries to the six printed some time ago in 
the Cosmopolitan Magazine, and now 
publishes the whole series in a taste- 
fully printed and illustrated volume. 
Herein are the love stories of Dante 
and Beatrice, Aucassin and Nicolete, 
Sir Philip Sidney and Penelope Deve- 
reux, Shelley and Mary Godwin, Keats 
and Fanny Brawne, Heine and Ma- 
thilde, Lassalle and Helene von D6n- 
niges and Abélard and Héloise. Mr. 
Le Gallienne has small patience with 
the sordid conventions which in so many 
life-tragedies have interposed barriers 
between true lovers, and particularly 
in his account of von Dénniges’s con- 
duct he inveighs against such interpo- 
sition. The stories are charmingly told 
and will doubtless find a large audi- 
ence. 

& 
Sweet Peggy. By Linnie Harris. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

“Linnie Harris” probably knows her 
own business, but some one should advise 
her not to undertake another novel until 
she has some fresh way of snaring the 
hero and heroine for one another. No 
matter how “ sweet” Peggy is, she does 
not atone for the worn-out way the hero 
sprains his ankle in the first chapter and 
gtunts and writhes like a cad to get fe- 
male sympathy through the balance of 
the tale. The sprained ankle has been re- 
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sorted to so often in stories where the 
man must be detained until the girl in the 
pink shirtwaist and white sunbonnet trips 
upen the scene that we can no longer be 
vitaily interested in his torture or his con- 
valescence. But, of course, for some 


young readers the story is not without its 
little morning glory charm. 
& 


Leon- 


The Jewish Encyclopedia. Vol. VIII. 
New 


Moravia. Large 8vo, pp. xx, 685. 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. $6.00. 
This eighth volume of a monumental 
work contains an immense amount of his- 
torical, biographical, geographical and re- 
ligious matter, interesting all of it to 
Jews, and much of it toChristians as well. 
For example, Christians would find a great 
deal of interest in a very complete treat- 
ment of the doctrine of the “ Messiah ” 
in early Hebrew literature. Other inter- 
esting topics are “ Marriage,” “ Monog- 
amy,” “ Monotheism,” “ Music,” “Mar- 
tyr,” “ Magic.” We are glad to see an 
increased number of illustrations, espe- 
cially of ceremonies, and we must com- 
mend the careful accuracy of the work. 
Four more volumes, it is expected, will 
complete this work, which is essential to 
a good library. 


Union Seminary Addresses. By Thomas S. 
Hastings. New York: Cheslen Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50 

Dr. Hastings was President of the 

Union Theological Seminary of New 

York City from 1887 to 1897, and the 

addresses of this excellently printed vol- 

ume include his Inaugural Address, his 

Addresses to successive graduating 

classes and a number of short talks at 

morning prayers. Dr. Hastings is mas- 
ter of a clear, vigorous English style, and 
his discourses abound in apt illustrations 
and literary and historical allusions. 

& 

The Farm of the Dagger. By Eden Phillpotts. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. §1.50. 

Mr. Phillpotts’s readers will be disap- 
pointed in this story. The Dartmoor 
scenery, which has become so familiar to 
us through his books, is portrayed with 
his usual power of description, and he 
has not omitted the pathos and humor of 
the peasant character and peasant dialect, 
but the story itself is lacking in substance. 

It is too far fetched. There must be an 
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element of real tragedy in a drama staged 
among surroundings so terrible, but the 
tragic features at the Farm of the Dag- 
ger are so incredible as to become pre- 
posterous. It is an interesting story, of 
course, but a sad falling off for Mr. 
Phillpotts. 
as 


Literary Notes 


Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary has collab- 
orated with Miss Annie M. Jones in the prep- 
aration of a book entitled “ Practical and 
Tested Receipts: One for Each Day in the 
Year, for dishes mentioned by the best Eng- 
lish authors, with an appropriate quotation 
for each recipe.” The book is published by 
Rohde & Haskins. 


....The St. Louis Exposition affords an 
almost unprecedented opportunity for the 
study of styles of house furnishing and deco- 
ration, and we are glad to have pictures of 
some of them for reference and remembrance 
in Clifford and Lawton’s Portfolio of Ameri- 
can Interior Decoration (New York, $2.50). 
We do not understand, however, why they 
chose their examples of Art Nouveau from 
the French and German buildings instead of 
the more daring and original rooms of the 
Austro-Hungarian building. The Portfolio 
includes fifty-five views, ranging from Louis 
XIV to Colonial, from Japan to Egyptian. 


....He would be a bold artist who would 
venture to improve upon Elihu Vedder’s illus- 
trations of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
In the new editions of the Persian poem, 
brought out by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 
New York, 50 cents, the illustrations are hope- 
lessly inadequate. The figures are Persian in 
dress, but the people in the picture evidently 
have not read the poem. When Omar bids 
them “ Turn down an empty glass,” the lady 
pours out a libation, and the “ Angel of the 
Darker Drink” is grotesque instead of dread- 
ful. 


....The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam has 
been a favorite theme for parody, but we have 
seen nothing quite so comical as Oliver Her- 
ford’s “ Rubaiyat of a Persian Kitten,” illus- 
trated by the author (Scribner’s, $1.00) : 


“ And that Inverted Bowl of Skyblue Delf 
That helpless lies upon the Pantry Shelf— 
Lift not your eyes to It for help, for It 
Is quite as empty as you are yourself. 


“The Ball no question makes of Ayes or Noes, 
But right or left, as strikes the Kitten, goes; 
Yet why, altho I toss it far Afield, 

It still returneth—Goodness only knows!” 
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‘Pebbles 


Japan’s first serious reverse in Manchuria 
has come in the departure of Viceroy Alexieff. 
—The Detroit Free Press. 


....New York is making as much fuss over 
her new Subway as tho underground affairs 
were novelties in that city—-The Washington 
Post. 

...-AFTER THE WAKE.—Mrs. Cassidy: 
“*T was very natural he looked.” Mrs. Casey: 
“ Aye! shure he looked fur all the wurld loike 
a loive man layin’ there dead.”—I/Ilustrated 
Bits. 


....fHat-check Man: “ Here, here! What on 
earth are you doing—smashing in those hats?” 
Club Member: “I’m trying to find my own. 
It’s an opera hat and shuts up. None of these 
seems to be mine.”—Chicago News. 


.... The old, old story,” exclaimed the hus- 
band with a long drawn sigh, as he laid down 
his paper. “Another man committed suicide 
because his home was unhappy.” “And did 
that make his home any happier,” asked his 
wife, “or doesn’t the paper say? ”—Woman’s 
Home Companion. 


...-A Japanese writer in THE INDEPENDENT 
informs us that General Nogi is the author of 
“a classic Chinese poem” which “men do not 
seem able to repeat with dry eyes, without 
chokings in their throats.” The first line runs 
like this: “Sei ba susumazu hito katarazu.”— 
Literary Digest. 

STATELY VERSE. 


If Mary goes far out to sea, 
By wayward breezes fanned, 
I'd like to know—can you tell me?-- 
Just where would Maryland. 
If Tenny went high up in air 
And looked o’er land and lea, 
Looked here and there and everywhere, 
Pray, what would Tennessee? 


I looked out of the window and 
Saw Orry on the lawn; 

He’s not there now, and who can tell 
Just where has Oregon? 

Two girls were quarrelling one day 
With garden tools, and so 

I said, “ My dears, let Mary rake 
And just let Idaho.” 

A friend of my mine lived in a flat 
With half a dozen boys; 

When he fell ill I asked him why, 
He said: “I’m Illinois.” 

An English lady had a steed, 
She called him ’Ighland Bay. 

She rode for exercise, and thus 
Rhode Island every day. 
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Editorials 


The Position of the Zemstvos 


THE importance of the recent petition 
presented to the Minister of the Interior 
asking for free speech, legal justice and 
a parliament is due not so much to the 
numbers and characters of the men back 
of the movement as to their peculiar posi- 
tion as the elected heads of the zemstvos, 
or provincial assemblies. For over twenty- 
five years it has been the hope of the 
Russian liberals, as stated by Leroy-Beau- 
leur in “ Empire of the Tsars and the 
Russians ”"—a work that ranks with 
Bryce’s “ American Commonwealth ” as 
an accurate picture of a nation—that in 
some national emergency such as a dis- 
astrous war the Government would im- 
provise an assembly of public representa- 
tives, as it easily could, without charter, 
constitution or election, by simply sum- 
moning to St. Petersburg the permanent 
boards of the various provincial zemst- 
vos, 

In a way this has now been done, for al- 
tho the St. Petersburg conference met in a 
private house and was permitted but not 
authorized by the Government; and al- 
tho it was careful to state that it con- 
sidered itself an informal gathering, of 
which the members express personal 
views, it is more nearly a true national 
assembly of regularly elected representa- 
tives of the people than any ever before 
held in Russia. So-called “ commissions 
of experts,” composed of members of the 
zemstvos, have been called together by 
the Government for consultation on sev- 
tral occasions, as, for example, by Alex- 
ander III in September, 1881, to discuss 
measures for the regulation of the liquor 
traffic and peasant emigration; but in 
such cases the members have been chosen 
ty the Government, instead of being 
‘lected by the zemstvos themselves. 
Every attempt of the zemstvos to act to- 
ether for the purpose of securing uni- 
‘rmity of action in local matters, even 
i the collection of statistics, has been 
‘onstantly checked by the bureaucracy. 
lt was hoped by the Russian liberals 
when the zemstvos were established by 
Alexander IT in 1865, soon after the eman- 


cipation of the serfs, that these bodies 
would gradually come to take a part in 
national affairs, but these hopes have been 
grievously disappointed. The power of 
the zemstvos has been curtailed rather 
than enlarged, especially by the reigning 
Czar, and they have been severely re- 
stricted to questions of local administra- 
tion. The zemstvo of St. Petersburg 
was abruptly dissolved and its president 
banished because it passed resolutions 
similar to those adopted by the recent 
conference. The zemstvos are not al- 
lowed to petition the Government direct- 
ly, but only through the bureaucratic 
governor and on local subjects alone. 
Such requests as they do present are 
rarely considered and still more rarely 
gianted. Checked by the veto power of 
the governor, and still more by their de- 
pendence upon him for carrying their will 
into action, overburdened by debts and 
taxes, thwarted by the power of both 
Church and State in their efforts to re- 
form the schools, the roads, the houses 
ar.d habits of the peasants, limited in 
the power to tax themselves for local im- 
provements, viewed with suspicion by 
the Government above and the peasantry 
beneath, it speaks well for the vitality of 
republican institutions in Russia that the 
zemstvos have been able to accomplish 
as much as they have and to retain so 
much of the buoyancy of hope that they 
can rise to an occasion like the present 
and risk their lives and fortunes in an- 
other attempt to secure a representative 
government. 

The zemstvo is composed of repre- 
sentatives of all classes of the people; 
peasants elected by the village commune 
or mir, townsmen and merchants, land- 
owners and nobility, the three classes 
meeting together in accordance with the 
lesson taught by the French National As- 
sembly in 1789. The strength and vitality 
of the zemstvos has been largely because 
they are allowed to have a permanent 
board or executive committee, zémskaya 
upréva, a privilege not obtained by the 
French General Councils until 1871. The 
zemstvo meets only annually for a 
limited session. The members are not 
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paid, but are subject to a fine of $38 for 
non-attendance. The president of the 
zemstvo is ex officio the Marshal of the 
provincial nobility. But the executive 
committee is freely elected, altho it must 
be confirmed by the Minister of the In- 
terior. Its members hold the office for 
three years and receive a salary for their 
services. 

It is the fact that the St. Petersburg 
conference, just closed, was composed of 
about one hundred members of these 
executive committees, the most influen- 
tial, responsible and representative men 
in the zemstvos, that gives it its special 
significance. Thirty-one of the thirty- 
two presidents of the zemstvo executive 
committees have indorsed the memorial. 
Before dispersing a joint meeting was 
held with the editors of the principal 
Russian papers to secure their co-opera- 
tion. The municipal councils will take 
similar action and the universities and 
learned bodies will give their support. 
Their determination and purpose is best 
given in the words of one of the promi- 
nent members: 


“We are not revolutionaries. We do not 
believe the people are prepared for a republic. 
We support the monarchical idea, but we be- 
lieve it must be a constitutional monarchy, and 
that the Emperor must choose between the 
moderate program we offer and eventual revo- 
lution. 

“Tf there is no result now we shall continue 
the work of agitation and education. There 
will be a larger and a stronger meeting next 
year. If the meeting is forbidden in St. Peters- 
burg it will take place in Moscow, Kieff, or in 
an open field if necessary. The movement will 
gather headway as time elapses. We have 
risked our liberties, and we will not retreat.” 


Commissions of members of the 
zemstvos called together in 1902 by 
Witte, the Minister cf Finance, to advise 
with the Government as to remedies for 
the almost chronic state of famine under 
which parts of Russia were suffering. 
took advantage of the opportunity and 
demanded constitutional government in 
quite as bold language as they have now 
used, but just then De Plehve got the 
Czar’s other ear and they were dismissed 
with harsh words and punishment for 
thus getting above their business and 
meddling with politics. They were cen- 
sured in the name of the Czar who had 
selected them for speaking freely as he 
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told them to. Witte was removed by pro- 
motion from the office where he had ren- 
dered such efficient service.. The promi- 
nent members of the committees were 
deprived of their offices and in some 
cases exiled and in others imprisoned. 
Nevertheless, the officials so disgraced 
were received by the people with ovations 
and banquets wherever they went. Now 
that De Plehve is dead it remains to be 
seen whether Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, 
his successor as Minister of the Interior, 
will be able to hold the favor of his fickle 
sovereign long enough to save from pun- 
ishment those whom he has encouraged 
to meet and give expression to Russia’s 


needs. 
x J 


Charles and Richard 


CHARLES leads the simple life ; Richard 
led a double and twisted life. Those who 
deduce their sociology from philology say 
that the French have no idea of home 
because they have no word for it, but a 
very indefinite preposition. Therefore, it 
is worthy of note that Charles, the home- 
maker, is a Frenchman, and Richard, the 
home-breaker, was a German. 

Richard was a poet; Charles writes 
pure prose. 

Richard was artistic; Charles is noth- 
ing if not practical. 

Both the player and the preacher must 
have his patron. Richard had his Lud- 
wig; Charles has his Roosevelt. If that 
be treason, make the most of it. Ludwig 
went mad and drowned himself. Roose- 
velt still lives and reason holds her 
throne. 

You can buy the works of Charles on 
the curb for five cents; you cannot get a 
footing in the topmost loft to overhear 
Richard for less than a dollar. Measured 
as all things are by money, it takes, then, 
twenty of Charles to make one of 
Richard. 

Their popularity is in the inverse or- 
der. Originality attracts attention, but 
to be truly popular one must be common- 
place. Sky rockets are good for the 
Fourth of July, but kerosene lamps are 
preferable for the household. No doubt 
it is a merciful provision of Providence 
that Tupper was more popular than 
Swinburne, and that the readers of Will 
Carleton outnumber those of Omar 
Khayyam. What a world this would be 
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to live in if, of the Merediths, more peo- 
ple liked George than Owen, and if Pater 
sold better than “ Pansy.” Be esoteric 
and you will be admired ; be trite and you 
will be adored. 

A world full of Charleses would be a 
dull gray world,safe, sane and salubrious. 
A world full of Richards is inconceiv- 
able. For a world so loaded with cen- 
trifugal sentiments would fly from the 
orbit of civilization into anarchistic space. 

On the whole it would probably not be 
safe to exceed the empirical ratio of 
twenty men of the type of Charles to one 
of the style of Richard. The best tasting 
cakes as well as the most wholesome con- 
tain more flour than spice. 

Richard was a revolutionist; Charles 
is a conservative. The one labored to 
make us dissatisfied; the object of the 
other is to keep us contented. We need 
both. We should both grow and keep, 
so the innovator and the conservator are 
alike necessary. 

Charles is a Protestant; Richard a 
ritualist. Some people take their religion 
straight. Others prefer it diluted and 
flavored. It is a matter of taste. It is of 
no use to appeal directly to a man’s sense 
of duty till you find out if he has one, nor 
to waste good music on dull ears. There 
are many who would be deaf to the pul- 
pit who will listen to “ Parsifal.” To 
hearts barred to Charles, the moralist, 
Richard, the musician, may find entrance, 
and, moving him with a concord of sweet 
sounds, as well as by other sounds neither 
concordant nor sweet, render him less 
fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils. 
“Charles and Richard, Robert and Paul, 

God in his wisdom has use for them all.” 


sz 
A Practicable Referendum 


DousBTLEss many thoughtful persons 
admit the contention of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, that to maintain the vitality of 
republican institutions it is mecessary 
to have popular voting on questions of 
public policy as well as on candidates 
tor public office, but, nevertheless, ques- 


tion whether the referendum can be 
made a practical feature of our govern- 
mental system. They have not sufficient- 
ly examined all the possibilities of the 
referendum idea. 

As the term has usually been em- 
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ployed, the referendum means a prac- 
tice of enacting law by popular voting. 
In Switzerland, for example, the Federal 
Assembly passes a bill which then goes 
to the people for adoption or rejection, 
very much as a bill passed by our House 
of Representatives goes to the Senate 
for concurrence. In like manner, an 
American legislature not infrequently 
passes a resolution in favor of a consti- 
tutional amendment, which is then sub- 
mitted to the people for a Yes or No 
vote. Adopted by a popular affirmative 
vote, the amendment thereby becomes a 
part of the Constitution. 

This is the referendum in a technically 
perfect form, but it is quite possible to 
carry out the essential idea of a popular 
decision upon questions, without thus 
obtaining the actual enactment of law 
by popular ballot. Thus, some years 
ago, in the State of Washington, the 
legislature gave the people an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the question of woman 
suffrage, in the understanding that the 
popular vote would not enact a law, but 
that the legislature itself at its subse- 
quent session would consider itself 
bound to act in accordance with the pop- 
ular judgment. 

It is quite possible that this Washing- 
ton plan would be more feasible in 
America than the technically thorough- 
going referendum of the Swiss Repub- 
lic. What we should aim to secure is 
an unmistakable popular decision upon 
each of the great questions of public pol- 
icy. It is not desirable and it would not 
be practicable to have popular voting 
upon every bill of minor importance that 
may properly come before a legislative 
body. 

By the great issues of public policy 
we mean those questions that are im- 
portant enough to be set forth in a po- 
litical party platform, or that, in a par- 
limentary country like England, are 
important enough to be made Cabinet 
measures. We should not forget that in 
England not every law is enacted upon 
the initiative of the Cabinet. Thousands 
of minor bills are introduced by individ- 
ual members of the House of Commons, 
and a tendency toward consideration by 
committees, as in the American Con- 
gress, has already appeared in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. Legislative bodies will 
always have their use as convenient or- 
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gans for the transaction of a vast amount 
of minor and routine business that in- 
evitably arises in the governmental life 
of a complex and busy people. But on 
the really great issues the people them- 
selves should speak. 

There are two or three ways in which 
the questions that are propounded by 
political platforms could be directly an- 
swered by the people. 

A legislative body, for example, could 
adopt a resolution calling for a Yes or 
No popular vote on any issue made 
prominent in the platform of either po- 
litical party, in the understanding that 
the legislature would be governed by the 
popular will so expressed. This would 
be a simple procedure, raising no ques- 
tion of constitutionality. It would be 
simply an acquiesence of the legislature 
in the mandate of public opinion. 

A more cumbersome and probably less 
satisfactory method of obtaining substan- 
tially the same result, could be put in 
operation through party machinery 
without the initiative of a legislative 
body. The party could submit a set of 
questions to be voted on by the rank and 
file of the party at the nominating pri- 
maries. The results could then be 
tabulated and promulgated by the State 
and National party committees. The 
verdict so rendered would be a suffi- 
ciently unmistakable declaration of pub- 
lic opinion, and the legislative body 
would probably not wish to defy it. A 
possible incidental effect of this plan, 
that might have most salutary conse- 
quences, would be a steadily increasing 
attendance of public spirited citizens at 
the primaries. 

It is true that fewer votes are cast for 


a constitutional amendment, and usually. 


fewer votes on such a question as that 
of license or no license in States having 
local option, than are cast for the leading 
candidates for public office; for it is 
unfortunately true, as THe INDEPEND- 
ENT has pointed out, that fewer voters 
are interested in questions of policy than 
are interested in political personages. 
This fact is sometimes made the premise 
of an argument that the referendum in 
any form is a useless bit of trouble. The 
argument is fallacious. A popular gov- 
ernment is a government by public opin- 
ion, and not every man in a miscellaneous 
population contributes his individual 
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share to the making of public opinion, 
Public opinion is created by those in- 
dividuals, be they few or many, who 
care enough about public questions to 
think about them and to vote upon them. 
These individuals as a matter of fact do 
vote whenever a question is submitted 
to the electorate for popular decision. 
Under the practice of the referendum 
the number of such complete and re- 
sponsible citizens would steadily multi- 
ply, and the supreme value of any work- 
ing plan of popular voting on public 
questions—its value, namely, as an edu- 
cational discipline—would, year by year, 
become more clearly manifest. 
& 


Reciprocity with Canada 


THE people of the United States are 
in danger of losing a fine opportunity 
for establishing relations of close and 
enduring friendship with Canada, and 
for largely increasing, at the same time, 
their trade with their neighbors on the 
North. At our recent election there was 
disclosed in several States lying on or 
near the boundary much popular senti- 
ment in favor of reciprocity with the 
Dominion. It has gained in force dur- 
ing the last three weeks. On the other 
hand, reciprocity with the United States 
was not an issue at the recent Canadian 
election. In the past, a majority of the 
Canadian people have desired more in- 
timate commercial relations with us. 
Probably this is true of a majority now. 
3ut our treatment of such advances as 
they have made has been so discouraging 
that self-respect restrains them from 
showing any interest in the question. I! 
there are to be overtures, they must come 
from this side of the boundary. 

Overtures should now be made by our 
Government, and should be made 
promptly. The situation offers forcible 
arguments against delay. Either we 
must begin negotiations for reciprocity 
within the next few months, or such 
negotiations will be barred by changed 
conditions that will not only affect sefi- 
ously our exports to the Dominion, but 
also tend further to separate and ¢ 
trange the two peoples. Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, originally a free trader and 1- 
clined to favor the greatest liberality 
trade relations with the United States, 
has been constrained by the course 0 
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our Government and the attitude of our 
dominant party to become in some meas- 
ure a protectionist. He must stand by 
the manufacturing, industries which our 
own policy has tended to create and 
foster, and he cannot ignore that Cana- 
dian public sentiment which resents our 
unfortunate and selfish treatment of his 
country’s trade overtures. Undoubtedly 


‘he is to some extent in sympathy with 


that sentiment, but we have reason to 
believe that he would gladly entertain a 
proposition from our Government for a 
commercial agreement. 

Let us look at the situation in Canada. 
Sir Wilfrid and his Ministers are com- 
mitted to an early revision of the tariff, 
but this is to be preceded by a Commis- 
sion’s investigation of Canadian indus- 
trial needs. The next session of Parlia- 
ment will probably begin in January. 
Both the course of the investigation and 
the character of the ensuing revision 
would surely be affected by negotiations 
for reciprocity, if such negotiations 


should be in progress, upon our initiative. 
Mr. Fielding, the Minister of Finance, 
said a year and a half ago that the Gov- 


ernment, before undertaking a revision 
of the tariff, should know whether a 
reciprocal agreement with the United 
States could be made. Since that time 
there has been no overture from this side 
of the line. 

The Laurier Government’s plan of re- 
vision, soon to be carried into effect, in- 
volves a tariff of three grades: (1) 
Maximum .rates upon the products of 
countries which, like the United States, 
impose high duties upon products im- 
ported from Canada; (2) minimum 
rates for countries that place low rates 
on Canada’s goods; and (3) a preferen- 
tial tariff for goods imported from Great 
Britain (it is now 33 I-3 per cent. of the 
general tariff), and from such British 
countries as shall give a similar prefer- 
ence to the Dominion. 

Undoubtedly the blow for which pro- 
Vision is made in the maximum schedule 
will be aimed at the United States. The 
interests of both peoples require that it 
shall never be permitted to fall upon 
their international trade. But such a 
schedule will be enacted and enforced, if 
there shall be no attempt to agree upon a 


reciprocal modification of the two ex-. 


isting boundary tariffs; and, in view of 
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all that has taken place, Canada may 
reasonably ask that the overtures for a 
modification shall come from us. We 
understand that the imposition of maxi- 
mum (and virtually retaliatory) duties 
upon our exports will be supported and 
approved by Sir Wilfrid with great re- 
luctance, and that he hopes it will be 
prevented by an expression of a desire 
in Washington for negotiations in the 
direction of reciprocity. Now is the time 
for the expression of such a desire. 

A large majority of the Canadian peo- 
ple have no liking for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
program, but they are willing to preserve 
the one-third preference now granted to 
imports from Great Britain. It is due 
mainly to that preference that British 
annual imports into Canada have grown, 
since the beginning of the preferential 
rate, by the addition of about $26,000,- 
000; but in the same time, and in spite 
of the discrimination, the addition to 
Canada’s imports from the United States 
has been $66,000,000. It is this increase 
of the shipments from a country com- 
mercially unfriendly that the Dominion 
Government has sought to check by the 
new special tax on “dumped” goods, 
sold at prices much below those prevail- 
ing in the States, and that it intends to 
check hereafter by a maximum schedule. 
At the same time it has attempted, by 
subsidizing steamship lines and in other 
ways, to find new outlets for exports 
which our high tariff excludes, and it 
is now negotiating for reciprocal agree- 
ments with Mexico and South America. 
All this tends to make higher the wall 
separating two peoples that should live 
side by side on terms of intimate friend- 
ship. 

tt is no time now to haggle about the 
prospective demands of each party, or to 
talk about the horrors of an untaxed in- 
terchange of butter and eggs. No one 
expects that at the beginning Canada’s 
views as to what products should be 
made free and what duties should be re- 
duced would exactly agree with those of 
our Government. Nor is it a question 
of great importance whether the work 
should be undertaken by reconvening the 
Joint High Commission, or by direct and 
fresh negotiation. As it would be neces- 
sary to reconstruct the Commission, two 
members having died and several others 
being disqualified, and as it was ap- 
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pointed to consider twelve questions, only 
one of which has been settled, we should 
say that the other method is to be pre- 
ferred. What is needed is that the two 
countries shall in some way meet and 
consider the subject, by means of trusted 
representatives, and that both sides shall 
be guided, as President Roosevelt and 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier are, by a regard for 
the broad principles of justice and 
comity. 

There is in this something more than 
the duties on lumber and eggs, coal and 
fish, wheat and machinery. Our people 
ought to see that the friendship, as well 
as the trade, of Canada, should be 
earnestly and persistently sought. The 
Canadians are intelligent and prosperous. 
They are growing rapidly. Immigrants 
of an excellent class are developing their 
great wheat districts in the Northwest, 
whose products will astonish the world. 
There are vast resources in the Domin- 
ion’s forests and undiscovered mines. 
Neither the commercial nor the political 
relations of the two countries can ever 
be too intimate for the good of both. 
For us to excite Canada’s hostility by 
narrow trade restrictions is blind folly. 
Tariff walls on the long boundary from 
ocean to ocean are always at war with 
geographical and other conditions that 
should make the two peoples one—in 
friendship, if not in political organiza- 
tion. We should like to see those walls 
entirely removed. 


The Metropolitan Museum 


Tue Metropolitan Museum of Art is 
in a fair way to become one of the 
greatest collections in the world of the 
treasures of art and archeology. It will 
be for the United States what the Brit- 
ish Museum is for Great Britain, and the 


Louvre for France. Indeed, it has made 
amazing strides in the less than thirty 
years of its history. It began, after the 
Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia, 
in a private house on Fourteenth Street, 
with loans of the Castellani collection 
of majolica, a collection of old paintings 
gathered here and there in Europe, and 
the Cesnola statuary and pottery from 
Cyprus. Those were days of compara- 
tively small things. The Museum failed 
to secure the Castellani majolica, but the 
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paintings were bought, and also the 
Cypriote objects, and, more important 
than all, General di Cesnola was secured 
as Director of the Museum. It found a 
most generous body of trustees, men of 
wealth and public spirit, and the city was 
persuaded to provide building and main- 
tenance, the trustees being wholly re- 
sponsible for its collections. This was 
followed by the establishment in the 
same way of the splendid Museum of 
Natural History, and now the great con- 
solidated library; and these will provide 
for New York what the British Museum 
and South Kensington supply to London. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
been most fortunate in its Presidents, 
John Taylor Johnston, Samuel P. Avery 
and Frederick Khinelander. They 
were all men of unusual culture, devoted 
to art, and all distinguished collectors 
who had enriched the Museum. The 
last of these men, after a short service 
following the long and brilliant period 
of Mr. Avery, has lately passed away. 
The Museum has almost from its be- 
ginning had but one Director, General 
L. P. di Cesnola, for whose energy and 
executive power too much can hardly be 


‘said. He was an Italian officer, who had 


seen active service, and who commanded 
a regiment in our Civil War; was a 
wounded prisoner at Richmond, and was 
afterward breveted brigadier-general. 
He then obtained an inconspicuous posi- 
tion as American Consul in Cyprus, and 
improved his opportunity to excavate 
and make a wonderful collection of an- 
tiquities, which he sold in part to the 
British Museum, and the larger portion 
to our own Museum. He had charge 
of the transfer of the Museum to Cen- 
tral Park and of the creation of the 
great buildings and the installation of 
the rapidly increasing treasures. One 
who now looks over the spacious rooms 
and halls, with dozens of departments of 
paintings, ceramics, jades, gems, em- 
broideries, armor, at.tiquities, musical in- 
struments, etc., the treasures of many 
private collections, can hardly bring him- 
self to believe that only a few years ago 
there was room in a single private house 
for all the Museum possessed. 

Before the Museum had recovered 
from the loss of President Rhinelander 
it was called to deplore the death of Di- 
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rector di Cesnola. The trustees have 
chosen a new President, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, who will nobly maintain the 
succession. He is not merely a man of 
wealth and public spirit, but has had 
unusual experience as a collector of 
choice objects of art, and has been 
through the delightful and the unpleas- 
ant experiences that beset such a pursuit. 
He has learned how to appreciate and 
how to beware. It will be his ambition 
to make the Museum worthy of the 
greatest city in the world. 

It was easy to select a President; it 
may be more difficult to find a Director. 
He should have a scholar’s sense for 
both archeology and art, for ancient his- 
tory and modern production; but he 
must first be a man of broad executive 
power. It is well, but not absolutely 
necessary, that he be a collector and ex- 
pert in some one department; it is more 
important that he be able to see the gaps 
in a collection made up so largely as this 
one is of private collections ; that he have 
the large view that can co-ordinate the 
whole; and that he see the importance of 
finding and securing the very ablest men 
as curators in charge of the several de- 
partments. He should be able to do what 
President Gilman did for Johns Hopkins 
when it was first organized, or what 
President Low did for Columbia Uni- 
versity when it was reconstituted. A 
man of the type of President Low would 
see to it that not three or four but a 
dozen men of the highest qualification 
should be in charge of their departments, 
such men as the British Museum has se- 
cured in the late Dr. A. S. Murray, for 
Greek art; Drs. Birch, Budge, Pinches, 
Thompson and King, for Egyptian and 
Assyrian antiquities, and Dr. Head, for 
numismatics. Such men can be had; our 
country now supplies them, as it did not 
thirty years ago. Our universities now 
produce them as competent as the men 
from European schools, and our Amer- 
ican schools of archeology in Athens, 
Rome and Jerusalem are giving them the 
best training and experience. The 
Museum now has a fine but not large 
endowment. It can make important 
purchases and need not rely wholly on 
the generosity of living friends and the 
bequests of collectors. What it needs 
is a body of trained experts under the 
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control of a strong, wise, efficient Di- 
rector. With its new President and 
under a new Director we expect that the 
growth of the Museum will surpass its 
past magnificent record. To be sure, it 
can hardly expect ever to match the 
Elgin Marbles in London, or the paint- 
ings of Raphael and Michel Angelo, al- 
ready forever consecrated to the public; 
but of the treasures yet to be dug from 
the earth, and of those which genius has 
more lately created, we believe that 
American wealth and enterprise will ob- 
tain their full share for our great 
Museum of Art. 


Georgia and Wisconsin 


AN interesting and significant incident 
of the new educational awakening of the 
South occurred last week in the visit of 
the Governor of Georgia, members of the 
Legislature and members of the Board of 
Trustees of the State University of that 
State, Supreme Court judges and others 
to Madison, Wis., to inspect the Wiscon- 
sin State University. A special train, 
provided by Mr. George Foster Peabody, 
of New York, and Mr. Samuel Spencer, 
President of the Southern Railway Com- 
pany, carried the party. 

Wisconsin was selected as a typical 
Northern State university, and its signifi- 
cance for the Georgians was thought to 
lie in the large expenditures made for 
the State institution, amounting to some 
sixfold as great as that of Georgia for 
higher education, and also in the concen- 
tration of all the higher State institutes 
at one locality and under one manage- 
ment. Georgia’s technical school at At- 
lanta is justly famed, and her university 
at Athens is the oldest State university in 
this country, the charter dating from 
1785 and active work from 1801. The 
agricultural college at Athens is such 
merely in name, and a part of the land 
scrip fund and Morrill fund of the Fed- 
eral Government was diverted to the sup- 
port of branch colleges in various parts 
of the State and the establishment of a 
negro college near Savannah. The agri- 
cultural experiment station is at Dahl- 
onega and the medical department at 
Augusta, while the women’s college, 
established in 1890, was located at Mil- 
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ledgeville. This policy of extreme dis- 
integration has prevented concerted ef- 
fort toward building up a great State 
institution, and the State universities of 
the Northwest which, like Wisconsin, 
have made the largest advances during 
the past fifteen years are those where 
all these institutions h.ve been brought 
together. 

A State like Georgia, whose wealth 
depends almost solely on the fortunes of 
the cotton crop, and whose land devoted 
to cotton is worth ior taxation scarcely 
one-tenth the value of land devoted to the 
widely diversified crops of Wisconsin, is 
not able to grant correspondingly large 
sums to higher education. As a basis for 
diversified agriculture the research work 
of a great agricultural college is needed, 
and the Georgia delegation learned that 
a single invention, the Babcock milk test, 
made by a professor in the Agricultural 
College, brings to the farmers of Wis- 
consin yearly a larger return than the 
appropriation for the entire State Uni- 
versity. The prosperity of Georgia, 
through high prices of cotton, has in re- 
cent years been unprecedented, and this 
has opened the way for a campaign on 
the part of the friends of education which 
has already borne fruit. In 1897, for the 
first time in forty years, the Legislature 
appropriated a sum beyond the usual 
$3,000 for additional buildings at Athens, 
and in the last year or two the State has 
increased the fund for meeting the run- 
ning expenses of the institution. The 
question has now arisen, along what lines 
shall the university be developed? On 
that question there has been a good deal 
of discussion, culminating in this trip to 
Wisconsin. Within the past two years 
Georgia has begun the correlation of 
secondary and higher education through 
the appointment of an officer to inspect 
and accredit high schools. The next step, 
that of concentrating the State institu- 
tions, will require strong and enlightened 
statesmanship on the part of her poli- 
ticians, for localities which now have 
these scattered parts will naturally resist 
their removal. Furthermore, in two re- 
spects there is no intention whatever of 
carrying the concentration to the extent 
that it has been carried in the Northern 
State universities—namely, co-education 
of sexes and of races. 
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There is a temptation to repeat 
tales of crime—the sensational 
press is full of them—and to 
overlook examples of brave or kindly 
deeds. President Roosevelt told one the 
other evening when introducing Charles 
Wagner to a Washington audience. He 
said he had been interested in inquiring 
the facts about a pleasant incident. 
Downey, the colored livery man, wanted 
to enlarge his stable, but it would bring it 
close up against a colored Baptist church 
and shut off their light. They asked him 
to sell them six feet next to their church. 
He wanted the space, but still more he 
did not wish to injure them, and he con- 
sented. A few days later they came to 
him with the report that with their debt 
they found it impossible to raise the 
money and must submit. Thereupon he 
gave them outright the land they needed. 
A few days later Downey’s stable caught 
fire. The congregation were at worship, 
and the minister bade the women and 
children remain and pray, while the men 
were to go out and save the horses and - 
carriages; and this they did. Another 
delightful case is told from Columbia, 
S. C. Rosina Randolph is very aged, 
wizened and sick. She is an old-time 
black “ mammy ” who cared for a large 
number of children in a well-known fam- 
ily before and after the Civil War. They 
moved away from Columbia and reared 
children of their own. She lived apart 
in her old age, and the negroes suspected 
her of being a witch. In her sickness she 
was cared for by some friends of the 
family where she had been a slave, and 
one of them wrote of her necessities to 
some of her “ children” far away. The 
next day a telegram came from the wife 
of a prominent railroad official in Rich- 
mond: “ Take every care of Aunt Ina. | 
will arrive to-morrow.” The next day, 
Monday, she came, having left the prepa- 
rations for her own daughter’s marriage 
on Wednesday. She found “ Aunt Ina” 
removed to a hospital, and the meeting of 
the two after 24 years’ separation was 
most affecting, and she sat by her old 
nurse’s bedside for hours talking of old 
times until she had to return for her 
daughter’s wedding. The son of the 
family telegraphed from his home in 
Louisiana that the nurse was to have at 
his expense everything she needed. This 
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is far from being a bad world. There are 
other things than lynchings. Life has a 
sunny as well as a shady side. 


Jo 


Ambassador Andrew D. 
White, in telling some experi- 
ences of his service in Berlin, 
has a word to say about certain pestilent 
maligners of their own country which we 
cannot forbear to quote. Referring to 
misrepresentations of conditions in this 
country which for a period made America 
very unpopular, he says in The Church- 
man: 


“As a matter of fact, no nation washes so 
much of its dirty linen in the face of the whole 
world as does our own, and, what is worse, 
there is washed in our country, with much 
noise and perversity, a great deal of linen 
which is not dirty. Many demagogs and some 
‘reformers’ are always doing this. There 
is in America a large class of excellent peo- 
ple who see nothing but the scum on the sur- 
face of the pot—nothing but the worst things 
thrown to the surface in the ebullition of 
American life. The shrill utterances 
of such men rise above the low hum of steady 
good work and are taken in Germany as exact 
statements of the main facts in our national 
life.” 


Such men make even virtue and liberty 
odious. Their inverted patriotism may 
be discounted at home, where it is under- 
stood, but it does us much hurt abroad. 
Js 

Can the worshipers 
of one and the same 

God worship to- 
gether in peace? It seems strange to us, 
but it ought not to be. On Thanksgiving 
Day there was a great union service at 
the World’s Fair. The Catholic Arch- 
bishop Glennon presided and spoke with 
no fear of such a rebuke as Archbishop 
Ireland received from Rome for taking 
part in an interreligious discussion at the 
Chicago Fair. President Francis, of the 
Exposition, read the President’s Procla- 
mation, and the principal other speakers 
were the Jewish Rabbi Harrison; Dr. 
Niccols, Presbyterian ; Dr. Garrison, Dis- 
ciples; Dr. Rhodes, Lutheran, and Dr. 
Lee, Methodist. The meeting was as 
fraternal and as full of gratitude to God 
for his blessings on our country. as if 
they had never in the past imagined that 
they worshiped different Gods. It would 


Inverted 
Patriotism 


Remarkable Thanks- 
giving Service 
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be well if those who are surprised and 
pained to see Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews coming together would formulate 
a definite reason why the children of one 
Father should not dwell together and 
now and then worship together in unity. 


Simple and harmless antisep- 
tics are more and more de- 
manded for household use by 
modern ideas of cleanliness and hygiene. 
Great interest, therefore, attaches to the 
report made by M. Henri Moissan, the 
man who makes diamonds, to the French 
Academy of Sciences, in which he de- 
scribes a new chemical compound, so- 
dium perborate. This is a white crystal- 
line salt, made from boric acid and 
sodium peroxide, which, when dissolved 
in water, gives off over a hundred times 
its volume of nascent oxygen and leaves 
sodium borate, common borax, in solu- 
tion. Nascent oxygen is extremely act- 
ive and a very powerful germicide and 
disinfectant, while the cleansing and 
antiseptic properties of borax are known 
to every one. The new substance seems 
likely to be of use in the home as well as 
the hospital, since it would not have the 
disagreeable and injurious odor of chlo- 
rine or formaline, and would not, like 
carbolic acid, be the cause of accidental 
and intentional poisoning. It could be 
kept dry and made available for use at 
any time by simply dissolving in water. 
& 


A New 
Antiseptic 


We do not wish to enter into 
a discussion, but how can we 
avoid a few words? The 
Charleston News and Courier says: 
“THE INDEPENDENT cannot point to one ex- 
ample in American or United States history of 
a negro who has measured up—to use an over- 
worked phrase which we hate—to the standard 
of white men, who had not.a considerable in- 
fusion of white blood. We trust Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT will treat this statement as a chal- 
lenge.” 
Why confine the challenge to America? 
Is it to exclude Menelek, King of Abys- 
sinia, who is a black kinky-haired negro 
and who lately killed ’30,000 Italians ; or 
the Zulu chief Cetewayo, who “ measured 
up” pretty well to the British officers; 
or Sebituani, king of the Makololo? But 
it does not exclude Toussaint l’Ouver- 
ture and Jean Jacques Dessalines, who 


A Small 
Challenge 
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drove the French out of Haiti. But 
probably our questioner wants men of 
peace, who have come in the first genera- 
tion out of slavery. We would mention 
Richard Allen. and Richard Varick, 
founders of the African and the Zion 
Methodist Churches; Robert B. Elliott, 
Member of Congress from South Caro- 
lina; Joseph C. Price, late of Salisbury, 
N. C., one of the ablest speakers we have 
ever heard; Paul Laurence Dunbar, the 
poet, and Edward W. Blyden, scholar 
and diplomat, all undiluted negroes, and 
a multitude more could be mentioned. 
But the game is not worth the powder. 


3 


There are two points of 
view in the Catholic 
Church, one of which 
may be called the Jesuit. What it is 
in this country may be judged from an 
utterance in The Messenger, which is the 
organ of the Jesuits in this city, if not 
in the country. In the November num- 
ber is a note upon the International 
Congress of Old Catholics, which was 
held at Olten, Switzerland, in Septem- 
ber last. We read: 


“Dr. Friedrich [the author of a history of 
the Vatican Council, and a very close confidant 
of Doéllinger] made a violent speech against 
the Catholic Church, full of insults and invec- 
tives against the Pope. He ridiculed the idea 
that there was a difference between Catholicism 
and Ultramontanism. ‘These terms,’ he said, 
‘are merely a journalistic catch-word. This 
statement we can accept, as well as the words 
of the following speaker, Dr. Woker, of Bern, 
who spoke of the folly of constructing an oppo- 
sition between religious and political Catholic- 
ism.” 


The Jesuit 
Point of View 


This is an unhappy frankness. So 
orthodox an organ states its distinct 
acceptance of the doctrine that Cath- 
olicism and Ultramontanism are the 
same. And more illuminating is the 
statement that in the eyes of the Amer-: 
ican Sons of Loyola there is no differ- 
ence between political Catholicism and 
religious Catholicism. Boniface the 
Eighth still lives—and the Catholic 
University refuses to have anything to 
do with the Jesuits. 

a 


We commend the practice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania to the 
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courts of other States as to the matter of 
appeals in criminal cases. Justice Brewer 
has suggested the limiting of the right of 
appeal, for the sake of reasonably speedy 
punishment of criminals. The Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court never delays the 
final determination of criminal cases. A 
murder case is promptly set down for 
hearing wherever the court may be in 
session, and does not wait like civil cases 
to be reached in its turn; it must be dis- 
posed of at the time appointed. This 
prevents the abuse of the right of appeal 
for the purpose of delay, and might have 
considerable effect in preventing lynch- 
ing. 
a 
This country is not the United States, 
but the United States of America. There 
have been various United States, for ex- 
ample of Colombia, and we call the peo- 
ple Colombians, just as we call our people 
Americans. We did not assume the 
name Americans; it was given to us from 
England before the Revolution, and the 
people of no other country use it. They 
are Mexicans or Brazilians. The name 
Usona is not needed. 
a 


Other Dutch authorities declare that 
the name Roosevelt does not mean 
Horsefield, which is also a good English 
name, but Rosefield. It is a matter for 
the philologists, and a matter of old spell- 
ing. In Browning’s “How They 
Brought the Good News from Ghent to 
Aix” we read the line: 


“Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault’s not 
in her.” 


& 


It is not a great thing to make a fuss 
about that Union Theological Seminary 
has gone back to its old constitution and 
no longer requires its trustees and pro- 
fessors to profess their acceptance of the 
Westminster Confession. It is an inde- 
pendent seminary, tied to no denomina- 
tion, servant to all, and it should be tied 
to no bond beyond the search for truth. 


a 


A Southern correspondent wishes that 
we would revise our opinions on racial 
questions, on this ground: “ All you know 
is the ethics, and the ethics is one thou- 
sand years ahead of the facts.” 
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Insurance 


Some Causes of Defalcations 


Tue Insurance Press has been mak- 
ing a very interesting series of investiga- 
tions as to the moving causes of defalca- 
tions and breaches of trust. The various 
surety companies have furnished such 
information as they have gathered to- 
gether in the conduct of their peculiar 
business in response to the direct query, 
“What are the principal causes of the 
downfall of men who occupy positions 
of trust?” The formulated opinions of 
the managers of the companies, whose 
business it is to issue bonds on officers, 
clerks and employees generally, of firms, 
banks and other concerns, as to the in- 
spiration are by no means a unit. Ac- 
cording to Henry D. Lyman, President 
of the American Surety Company of this 
city, the more important causes of def- 
alcations in this section of the country 
are four in number and are to be found 
in speculation in Wall Street, betting on 
horse races, high living and dissipation. 
‘these causes are named in the order of 
their relative importance. In the South 


card playing is exceedingly harmful as 


leading to defalcation and embezzlement. 

Charles H. Hall, superintendent of 
the fidelity insurance department of the 
umployers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration of Boston, has not had exactly 
the same experience as has Mr. Lyman 
as to the causes which lead to the crime 
of defalcation. Mr. Hall assigns as 
causes for breaches of trust the follow- 
ing: Women, speculation, high living and 
expensive hobbies. Under the head of 
expensive hobbies he classes horses, 
yachts and things similar. Additional 
assigned causes by other insurers are 
speculation in stocks, produce, cotton, 
etc., intemperate habits, immoral asso- 
Clations, extravagance, due sometimes to 
the social aspirations of the employee’s 
dependents; gambling, as at cards, on 
horse races and the like; outstanding in- 
debtedness, resulting in pressure from 
creditors; using employer’s funds (but 
with the present intent of only “ borrow- 
ing’ same) to advance or protect the 
employee's interest in some outside busi- 
hess venture, intemperate habits, inade- 
quate compensation, as compared with 
the cost of maintaining the employee and 
his dependents in comfort, especially 


during illness; the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Chicago Board of Trade and 
New Orleans Cotton Market. The re- 
sults of experience in many fields seem 
to indicate that rarely will an employee 
embezzle money in bulk and abscond. 
Nineteen defalcations out of twenty ac- 
cumulate through a series of thefts ex- 
tending back for weeks, months or years, 
according to whether the employer’s 
method of supervision and audit of ac- 
counts has been prompt and efficient or 
lax and infrequent. If the supervision 
be inadequate and loose, the employee 
will soon recognize the fact and perhaps 
fall because of his opportunity to do so. 
Ninety per cent. of those who default 
originally get into trouble through mere 
moral weakness. 
a 

THE Comparative Exhibition of Na- 
tive and Foreign Art, under the aus- 
pices of the Society of Art Collectors, 
which began at the galleries of the Amer- 
ican Fine Arts Society in this city on 
November 14th, brought together paint- 
ings of enormous value. Insurance poli- 
cies aggregating $2,000,000 have been 
written upon the 200 odd canvases in- 
cluded in the showing, in spite of the fact 
that the Fine Arts Building is rated as 
fire proof. The insurance covers loss re- 
sulting because of theft, damage by wa- 
ter and injury during transportation, as 
} a as any possible damage because of 

re. 
& 

....-Edward W. Scott, President of 
the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society, has won a notable victory in the 
decision recently rendered by the New 
York Court of Appeals because of his 
contention regarding the franchise tax. 
The decision of the Court of Appeals re- 
verses that rendered by the Appellate 
Division in the case of Mr. Scott’s com- 
pany against the State Comptroller, that 
the franchise tax of 1 per centum, de- 
creed by the tax I:w of r1oo1, shall be 
upon all the premiums received by the 
company in the State, instead of upon 
premiums on new policies, as contended 
by the Provident Company. The applica- 
tion of the decision is, however, limited 
to domestic companies, and all foreign 
companies continue liable for the tax on 
all premiums, both new and old. 
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Financial 


From New York to Boston 


Ir is admitted by the President of the 
New York Central that for some time 
past his company has had engineers in 
the field making a thorough investigation 
as to the feasibility of connecting the 
Harlem road with the Boston & Albany 
by a new line extending from the vicinity 
of Brewster Station across the north- 
western part of Connecticut to some point 
west of Springfield. Such a line would 
give the Central (which controls the Bos- 
ton & Albany) a new through route 
from New York to Boston and invade 
the field which is now virtually monopo- 
lized by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Company. The Harlem has re- 
cently been double-tracked as far north 
as the point at which such a new line 
would diverge from it, and the double- 
tracking is to be continued to the end of 
the road. The question whether the new 
line shall be built has not been decided; 
the decision will depend mainly upon the 
engineers’ report. From New Haven to 
3oston the New Haven Company uses 
three lines, one of them including the 
3oston & Albany from Springfield. Re- 
cently the company has shown a tendency 
to develop and to use as far as possible 
the other two routes, which are wholly 
its own property. Whatever the Central 
may decide to do, no quarrel or severe 
competition with the New Haven Com- 
pany is to be expected, as the Central 
owns more than $1,000,000 of New 
Haven stock, and William Rockefeller, 
J. Pierpont Morgan and H. McK. 
Twombly are directors of both corpora- 


tions. 
& 


Chicago Subway Sold 


THE Chicago Subway Company, or- 
ganized in New York, with a New Jersey 
charter and a capital of $50,000,000, by 
capitalists representing 90 per cent. of 
the railroads having terminals in Chi- 
cago, has obtained possession of the new 
freight subway in that city by acquiring 
all the stock of the Illinois Telephone 
Construction Company and two-thirds of 
the shares of the Illinois Tunnel Com- 
pany. This purchase means that the 
subway will be used at once for dis- 
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tributing freight brought to the city by 
the railroads. The subway, which was 
constructed for the moving of freight 
and is not adapted for passenger serv- 
ice, was fully described in THe INDE- 
PENDENT a few weeks ago. There are 
more than 15 miles of it, under the prin- 
cipal streets, and it is said that 40 miles 
more will be made. It is understood that 
the leading men in the new company are 
E. H. Harriman, James Stillman, Jacob 
Schiff and P. A. Valentine, of Armour 
& Co. Freight of all kinds, coal included, 
will be carried from the great railways to 
the’ cellars of business houses and fac- 
tories. Material excavated in the con- 
struction of buildings will be removed. 
The subway will also be used for the 
transportation of newspapers and the 
mails. Incidentally, it is expected that 
much trouble caused heretofore by the 
frequent strikes of teamsters will be 
avoided and that the streets will be 
freed from the congestion of traffic. The 
annual cost of trucking in Chicago is 
said to be $65,000,000. 


a 


THE shares of stock of the Steel 
Corporation which were taken by em- 
ployees under the plan proposed by the 
company now show a profit of more than 
$400,000. 


....Spencer Trask & Co., the invest- 
ment bankers, are distributing among 
investors copies of an illustrated booklet 
describing the properties which secure 
the first consolidated mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds of the Georgia Railway & 
Electric Company of Atlanta. The il- 
lustrations include views of the power 
stations, cars, engine rooms, etc., en- 
abling investors to form a good idea of 
the value of the properties. 


....Dividends 
nounced : 


U. S. Leather Co., Preferred, $1.50 per 
share, payable January 2d. 

International Paper Co, Preferred, 114 per 
cent., payable December 31st. 

Southern Pac. Co, various Coupons, payable 
December rst 

Iowa Cent. R’way Co., Coupons of First 
Mortgage 5’s, payable December rst. 

Minn, & St. Louis R. R., Coupons, payable 
December 1st. 


and coupons  an- 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
DEPARTMENT OF 


The GORHAM CO. 


is prepared to furnish 


Sterling Silver Individual 
Communion Sets 


of approved patterns which conform to 
the requirements of the Church. The 
indisputable merit and convenience of 
this individual service commends it to 
the clergy and laymen alike. 








THE GORHAM CO. 
Silversmiths and Goldsmiths 
Broadway at 19th Street New York 











The buyer of a 
R»,emington 
Typewriter 


expects good service—and 
gets it. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 
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FOR INSPECTION 


The Ithaca Hall Clock 


ALL CHARGES PREPAID. 


We will ship this clock di- 
rect from our factory to you 
upon receipt 3 ~~ request 
for same. ore: all 
oo. Give thor- 
“—- test as a timepiece. If 
s not what you expected 
: as represented, -_ it 
back to us, charges collect. 

If, after 10 days’ use, it 

pores satisfactory, remit us 

ts price, $29.50. you want 
the clock, and are unable to 
remit the entire amount in 
one payment, send us $8, and 
$3 per month for eight 
months. 

This. beautiful Colonial 
timepiece, exactly like pho- 
tograph, cannot be dupli- 
ca elsewhere for several 
times the price we ask. We 

eliminate the profits of sales- 
men, jobbersand retailers. 
and deliver it to you; prepaid, at 
the rock-bottom price o $29.50 
in one payment, or $32.00 in nine 
payments. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Constructed of polished cherry 
— cron or polished, selec 


Bize—Height Te ft. Weight 150 
wm 


Ornaments--Etruscan ornaments, 
solid t b polished. 1 


if desired. 
Crystal«—Both doors of French 
ratte peeve. polished beveled 


Dinh 13% in. aq., black Arabic fig- 
ures on cream ground, corners 
rich pg illuminated by neat 


old sc: 
oS ight-day. Polished- 
brass visible pendulum. Strikes 
hours and half hours on soft. 
a a gong. First-class; accu- 


Guaranteed to keep per- 
fect time. State if oak or 
mahoganized cherry is 
wanted. 

If you would consider the 
purchase of = clock, write 
us immediate ly, requesting 
us to forw: you, 
free of all charges, for 
inspection, according to 
above terms. 


The Ithaca Calendar 
Clock”Co. 
Dept. 98, Ithaca,N.Y. Established 1865. 


Makers of the world-renowned Ithaca Calendar Clocks. 
If interested in calendar clocks, send for catalogue, 


DRT It Met: Hem 2P 
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m@ONEITA © 


ONEITA 
Elastic Ribbed 
Union Suits 


Fit the entire form 
perfectly, yet softly and 
without pressure. No 
buttons down the front. 
The acme of comfort in 
underwear most con- 
venient to put oo. bang 
entered at the top an 
drawn on like trousers. 
No other underwear will 
permit the wearing of as 
small a corset, or allow 
such perfect fit for 
dresses. Made in great 
variety of fabrics and 
weights and for men and 

oung people as well as 
or ladies. 


Sold at Popular Prices 
by best dealers 
everywhere, 


Send for Illus. Booklet. 
ONEITA MILLS, 


Dept. L. 
1 Greene St., N.Y. 








=“ 


‘A. JAECKEL & CO. 


Furriers. and Importers 


FRENCH NOVELTIES in Neck- 
‘wear, artistic and entirely new in con- 
ception, in the various grades of Rus- 
sian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Real 
Chinchilla, Eastern Mink and Ermine, 
with Muffs to match. 


JACKETS, COATS and PALE- 
TOTS, in Broadtail, Broadtail Persian 
and Sealskin. Models in the new 
Directoire and 1860 Periods. 


Evening and Carriage Coats. 








37 UNION SQUARE, West 











"Round 
the world 


Will not catch in clothing or hurt the 
leg. Made of pure silk web— 
all colors. At dealers, 
25c—or by mail. 

PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 

718 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 





The “Benedict’ 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
stamped ‘“ Bene- 
dict’’ and date 


of Pat. 


END VIEW CIDE VIEW 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 


Broadway and Liberty St.,-N. Y. 
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The Grand Prize 


has been awarded 


The Prudential 


The St. Louis Exposition. 


This is the 


Highest Honor 


ever conferred upon a Life Insuran. Company of this or 
any other country at any International Exposition ! 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE THE 


COMPANY pet 


STRENGTH OF 


OF AMERICA. GIBRALTAR 


Incorporated as a Stock_Company 
by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office, 


Newark, N. J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Write for Information ot Policies. Dept. 110. — 
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Disability Insurance Pays 


BENEFITS FOR BOTH ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS. 
Cost No Greater Than Ordinary Policy Sold by Other Companies, 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 

Accumulations, Fixed Optional Indemnities, 

Surgeons’ Fees, Identification Certificate, 
None of the Usual Restrictions. 


All made possible by this Company’s original plan of insuring only 
business and professional men. 


70,000 Policies in Force. Over $5,000,000.00 Paid in Claims. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company, 


290-292 Broadway, New York. 


PuinEAsS C. LOUNSBURY, Pres. KIMBALL C. ATWOOD, Secy. 























INSURANCE COMPAN 


: OF NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Insurance PP AREA BASIN: 


Company Assurance Corporation 


OF BOSTON. Assurance in Force, - $120,000 
Assets Dec. 31, 1903, $27,133,640 | Paid PolicyhOlders in 23 years, $8,000 


Liabilities, ‘ : _ 24,524,985 AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE 
Surplus, ° ° $3,009,059 AMERICAS AND EUROPE 
Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contrac 


STEPHEN H. RHODES, Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
' MUTUAL RESERVE 
ROLAND Cian **tB» | INSURANCE COMPANY 


New Yerk Office, - St. Paul Building. Mutual Reserve Building 
F. K. KOHLER, General Agent. 305, 307, 309 Broadway, 
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YAR BSE WIE BAK. VASP VLE EERE 
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A —) or a Y 
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FOR WIFE.MOTHER., DAUGHTER, Ny 

- SISTER. GF R SWEETHEART ISA n 

SINGERS RINGS ACHING: 


SINGER AN 
“, you may know STORES a 
x and will find | everywhere 
S ma Mae A 
Y, These machines are now being sold at lower prices, quality De 
ae considered, than any other. Whether you propose the purchase { 


‘¥ ofa machine or not there is much to interest most women at any »~ 
Singer Store and all are cordially invited. ¥ 
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4 By this sign 





What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 
> PR VE tbh Dau D-Top 





— py rane Wi French and Italian 
MUELS nveprpcis Andirons Fire-Screens E 


PECIA n> OUR H. JACKSON OOMP? 
a an” ee SaeN) ae — Union Sq. North 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC, 
EBEUROFTrE. 


Miss E. M. Cowes, a professor in Milwaukee-Downer College’ 
Milwaukee, Wis., will take a party of — ladies (five) to Europe 
about the middie of February. Full ‘particulars on application. 
References required. 








Select class of neryous and mental pettente received. 25 

ears’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
N State Hospital ; visit before qeciing 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D ton, Pa. 


eae SANITARIUM 





SICK FOLKS GET WELL 


at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. Send 
for Booklet “‘C” describing our unique 
system of Health Culture. Interesting to 
dyspeptics, neurasthenics, rheumatics, 
obese people and almost all classes of 
chronic invalids. 

Write for Booklet ‘‘C *’ to 


THE SANITARIUM, Battle Creek, Mich. 





BERMUDA 


The ‘Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 


Accommodates 300 guests, For terms, etc. address 
— =N.28S.JHOWE, Hamilion, Bermuda, 








& Ghe 


Washington, D. C. 


The Leading Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan Standard of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detail, 
American and European Plans. 


JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 





—_——— 








Shoreham! 











ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 
Huropean Pian 
Table d’hote Breakfast ang Dinner. 
ooms from $1.50 per Day u 
Rooms with Bath from acy per Bay up- 
e Copeentens I Location, Tasteful Appointment, 


Tea 
eaaaile Oourteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 


ceptional Excellence re 
genet are characteristic of this poms, and & 


d retain for it a patronage of the 
” @WILLIAM TAYLOR & § & SON, Proprietors ~ 











A HEALTH RESORT 

AND HOTEL of 
the highest class. The most 
complete and modern bath- 
ing establishment in Amet- 
fica. Hydrotherapy and 
Electricity in all forms; valu- 
able mineral springs. Well- 
kept and attractive Golf 
Links. Illustrated book free. 


WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, 
President, 
WATKINS, N. Y. 


SF «4 


A 


AN 


SENS. 1 YS 


» 
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WHERE SUMMER IS 12 MONTHS LONG. 


Anincreasing number of tourists and health seekers who wish to escape the harsh Northern Winter are” yearly 
choosing Jamaica. Its gentle climate, — tropical scenery, outdoor recreations, and splendid hotel accom- 
modations offer unusual inducements the sojourner. 


Nowhere can winter be spent so delightfully 


THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY’S Steel, Twin-Screw U. S. Mail Steamships 


ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SGHLEY 
ADMIRAL SAMPSON ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


sail weekly from’ Boston and Philadelphia, New American built Steamships BUGKMAN and WATSON weekly 
from Baltimore. The passage down the coast is the favorite short ocean voyage. 


Round Trip Fare, $75 {‘zcirding.mests| Single Fare, $40 


Write for Jamaica literature, describing and illustrating the Island and tours of interest. Address Division Passenger Agent. 
United Fruit Company, Long Wharf, Boston; 5 North Wharves, Philadelphia; Hughes 
and Henry Streets, Baltimore. ? “a8 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. Thos. Cook & Son, Tourist Agents. Cary } 


7 my , : <= 2 
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There is but one Niagara! There is but one Road 


running directly by and in full view of the great cataract. It is the Michigan Central. 
Four elegant through trains daily between Chicago, Detroit, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
New York and Boston. 


% A beautiful art lithograph of Niagara in the colors of nature, 15 x 2h 1n., 
will be sent to any post-office in the world on receipt of fifty cents. 


0, W, RUGGLES, 8.P. &2T,A,,jiChicas® 
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te Ranges 


For more than 65 years have enjoyed a reputation for 
thoroughness in construction, smoothness of castings and 
for their durability and economic fuel consumption. They 
are better today than ever, if that be possible, and constant- 
ly improving. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 
Providenes. 
ALSO MAKERS OF 


“Model’’ and ‘‘Richmond’”’ Ranges. 


Boston. New York. 





For 


of the 
Face 


Apply avery hot cloth 
saturated with PoND’s 
Extract. All pains 
arising from neural- 
gic and inflammatory 
conditions, such as 
headache, toothache, 
backache, are quickly 
relieved by Pownp’s 
Extract, “The Old 
Family Doctor.” 

Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 


Accept no Substitute 


’ 





Photo Electrotupe Engraving Co. 


DESIGNERS and # 
# # ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John. 








WHITE STAR 














MEDITERRANEAN 


\ 


/ / 


SAILING FROM NEW YORK 


Pe> SERVICE cs, 


eel 


WAY 
New York and Boston via Azores to Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Genoa and Alexandria 


THE LARGE, FAST, TWIN-SCREW STEAMSHIPS 


REPUBLIC, 15,378 Tons. CRETIC, 13,507 Tons. CANOPIC, 12,097 Tons. ROMANIC, 11,394 Tons 


SAILING FROM BOSTON 


REPUBLIC, Jan. 14; Feb. 25 ROMANIC, Dec. 10; Jan. 28; 
CRETIC, Dec. 12; Feb. 4; Mar. 18 CANOPIC, Jan. 7; Feb. 18 


Also services from New York and Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool. 
Send for Illustrated Booklet. Full Particulars and Rates on Application 
WHITE STAR LINE 
84 State St., Boston. 0-96 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Broad and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Galas Building, St. Louis Mo. 
17 St. Sacrament St., Montreal. 41 King St. E., Toronto. 
21 Post St., San Francisco. 375 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Mar. it 





9 Broadway, New York. 

1306 F St., N. W., Wash., D.C. 

19 St Charles St., New Orleans, La, 
Guaranty Building, Minneapolis. 
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When you were engaged REED & BARTON CO. 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 


HOLIDAY GIFTS sreriina sicver 


THE YOUNG LADY RECEIVED A BOX OF 





ALMOST DAILY- 


HOW OFTEN DOES 
YOUR WIFE NOW RECEIVE 
A BOX OF THESE 
DELICIOUS CONFECTIONS? 
REPENT- AND MAIL YOUR 
ORDERS, AT SHORT INTERVALS, TO 


’e 863 BROADWAY 
ane fo FIFTH AVENUE! NEW YORK 


SEVENTEEN OTHER STORES & SALESAGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
CANDIES SENT ANYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 


fewis® @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


es 








BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, ; 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning hy TP 1 ee Ft ferred i 
Articles. e Sue pS ie se 

Eddy Refrigerators haa re 5 of Dece 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. — a 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. al — € 
190 and 189 West 494 Berect, and 41 Union “7 and— 6 Maiden Lan 


135 West Forty-first St., New York, EW YORK 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 


ith F 


—_. 











DIVIDENDS 





IOWA GENTRAL RAILWAY 
GOMPANY. 
Coupons due December 1, 1904, from First Mortgage FIVE PEB 
CENT. Bonds of this Company, will be paid on and after that date 


upon presentation at the office of the Mercantile Trust Compa), 
120 Broadway, New York. 








F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 





MINNEAPQLIS & ST. LOUIS 


AUSTIN-ORGAN-(©. = & oe 
HARTFORD, CONN. .| Coupons maturing December 1, 1904, from bonds of the Mime 
BUILDER.FOP-TUBULAR-PNEUMATIC apolis & St. Louis Railroad Company will be paid on and after wa 
ZAND-ELECTRIC-PIPE- ORGAN ing date upon presentation at the office of the Central Trust Company. 
54 Wall Street, New York. 
© OF-A-SUPERIOR’S CQUALITK F H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
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)FFICE OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO., 
120 Broadway (Equitable Building). 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 1e7 


COUPONS due Dec. ist, 1904., from the following bonds will be 

mid on and after that date at this office, namely : P 

poathern Racitie Cou, (Central Pacific Stock Collat- P 
eral) er Cent. Go onds. 

poathern. Pacific Co. 2-5 year 4 Per Cent. Collat- Banking Company of 
era rus onds. 


entral Pacific Railway Co. 3% Per Cent. Mortgage MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT: 


Gold Bonds, 


If, Western T & Pacific Rail Co. First 
lrnaucthi<“«£ Assets over $7,000,000. 


horhern California Railway Co. First Mortgage 5 Debentures and First Mortgage. 291) YEAR 


alveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Co. 
Second Mortgage 7 Per Cent. Bonds. . Loans upon Real Estate. - + - 


Fort Worth & New Orleans Railway Co. First 
Mortgage 6 Per Cent. Bonds. 


AMERIORN EXP aEDS, COMPARE. Investment Securities 


A Semi- annual perttens of THREE em) DOLLARS er Share 








extra dividend of ONE ($1.00) DOLLAR per Share out of the earn- Bills of Exchange, 


ings of the Company on its sapere i i wes F. FARGO 
_New York, Nov. 9, 1904. : Treasurer. Cable Transfers, 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER GOMPANY, Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 


Meriden, Conn., Nov. 15, 1904. International Cheques, 
Coupons No. 12 of the first mortgage bonds of this com- ‘ 
pny, due Dee, 1, will be paid on and after that date Collections, 
on presentation at the American Exchange National Bank, H j 
Ss teeateua, Siu Sade tee Certificates of Deposits. 
= GEO. M. CURTIS, Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER GO. Brown Brothers ® Co. 


26-28 Ferry St., New York, Nov. 22, 1904. 

Adividend of $1.50 per share on its Preferred Stock has this day 59 Wall Street, New York 

been declared by the Board of Directors of this Company, payable 
Jan. 2, 1905, to Preferred Stockholders of record Dec. 10, 1904. 

H, Vice- 


JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. GILBERT G, 0 -Pres’t; JOHN C. McKEON 
NC. EAF Vice-Pres’t; EDWARD Be 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER GQ. JONES, Ase't Cashier: FRED: 
AM A 


MAIN, Ass’t 
: 30 Broad Street, New York. Cashier; ae ne EH.’ EWE ‘Ass’t beshier. 
2ith REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. The National Park Bank of New York. 


November 23d, 1904. Oneamixen 1008 
The Board of Directors pee this day declared the regular mar. : 
ery. dividend of ONE ) ONE-HALF PER CEN me] 48), Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 
le Preferred Capital Steck. ayable December 3ist, 1904, to Pre- RS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George 8. 
ferred Stockholders of tock of December 15, 1904.’ Checks will Harte Chariee Scribner.Edward C. Hoyt, W. Rockhill rotts, August 
mailed. ye mont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. _ Appleton, John Jacob 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close on the 15th day stor, George § 8. Hickok, George Frederick Vietor, Cornelius 
of December, 1904, and re-open January 3d, 1 Vamderbiit, c Guggenheim, ohn E. Borne, Lewis Cass Led- 


E. W. ee Secretary. yard, Gilbert G. Thorne. 




















Incorporated 1853. 


United States Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, - - - - og - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $12,250,114.79 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres, 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 


JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


1562 Monroe Street CHICAGO 


$500,000 
350,000 





Capital paidup - - = 
Surplus, - = = = me 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
William Best Fred.C. McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 


J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORCAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C.HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas. 














G% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore: 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
Exchange. One national Bank president has in- 
vested $50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


W. L. WILLIAMSON, 
109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 





N.W. HALSEY & GO. 


BANKERS 


BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
FISCAL AGENTS FOR CITIES AND CORPORATIONS 


The Rookery 


CHICAGO 


49 Wall St. 
NEW YORK 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Company 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
$33,590,999.39 








Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, = 

Liabilities, « ° - «- 30,943,508.01 

Surplus, «- 2 + ~ 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


NEw YoRK OFFICE, Empire Bidg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 
Assets, Jan. 1,1904, = $35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


Liabilities, . ” . 
$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid agen all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statue 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 








Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1904. 
ASSETS, - - - - 
LIABILITIES,” - - - 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,185 ,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway, 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





$23,249,248-36 
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The Equitab'e Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York, Dept. 79. 
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EQUITABLE 


HENRY B-HYV DE 


J.W. ALEXANDER J.H.HYDE 





A CHRISTMAS 


GIFT 

ro} 2 Oxo) edu ebadtooolem teers Mm coma lOneleles 
would please your wife, wouldnt it ? 

It would please you,too,to be able to 
give it — but perhaps you cant. 

You can, however—if you are in good 
health— make an investment that will 
give your wife—in the event of your death 
— an absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 
interest. Or the Bond will become your 
property in fifteen or twenty years if you live. 





Splendid opportunities for men of character to act as representatives. 
Write to GAGE E. TARBELL. 2° Vice President. 








For full information fill out this coupon or write 
Fn La a a 


Please send me information regarding your new issue of Gold Bonds. 


Base figures on a block of ¢$ 


I IF. ELAR UIN IT ate 


2) 
: 
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1860—— ——1904 


United States Life Insurance bo. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. - President 
SL eeennnenenenanel 


FINANOE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES BR. PLUM, - > wy . Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Oo- 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, -  Pres’t Chem. Nat, Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,600,000 
- $45,000,000 


Assets over . ° 
Insurance in force over ° 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS and Insurance against 
Loss or Damage to Property, and Loss of Life and Injury to Per- 
sons caused by STEAM BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


L. B. BRAINERD, President and Treasurer. 
F. B. ae pL. ce-President. 

J.B. PIE retary. 

L. F. MIDDLEBROOR, Assistant Secretary. 


American Fire 
Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-fourth 
Annual Statement, 





00 

Bs 

TOTAL ASSETS, we Ist, 1904....$2,832,840.35 
we H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1 
Capital Stock all cas S$}, 
Re-Insurance Reserv 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 sarah mesa 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 

FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 








| 


Atlantic (Mutual 
Insurance Company 


OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 





INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS. 
PORTATION RISKS AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac. 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d. Vice-Pres't. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-IONES, Sec’y 


Ghe 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KEENEY, Pres’t. CHAS. H. BACALL, Bec’y. 





Ghartered 1866 


Up-to-the hour in business methods, 
in contracts, in plans. 


BEST Insurance to Sell or Buy. 


INVESTIGATE, 
$25,500,000 Paid to Beneficiaries. 


Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guarat 
teeing at low cost against loss by death while 
engaged in speculative operations, It specially 
provides for practical wants. 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE §-——_ 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you are insured in ? 





In case of fife your policies 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 

Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 
Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 
46 Cedar Street,'New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 
** Insure in an American Company.’’ 





FIDELITY AND GOSUALTY 60. 


oF NBw VTorn=z 

1876 Principal Office, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, N.Y. 1904 

‘or BONDS: : : 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY This Corporation held on June 30, 1904, for the 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT : Security of its Policy Holders the following sums— 


A aes Capital ~ . $ 500,000.00 
SAM 22%. 5033 Unearned Premium Fund _ 2,654,181.01 
STEAM BOILER : : : Various Contingent Funds eee te 
> baa 1,41 ) » 
PLATE GLASS =: : Surplus Funds 


$6,397,004.50 
BURGLARY 3: : Its constant purpose is to give always 
FLYWHEEL : : : 


ae at INSURANCE THAT INSURES. 












































bumnon Clarke, Geo. E. Ide, Alexander. B. Orr, , _ - er 
m.P. Dixon, W. G. Low, - ) Henry errepon mie ’ 
altred W. Hoyt, J.G. McCullough, {pire CTORS.: 4 anton a. Raven, — Geo. F. Seward. 

A.B, Hull, Wm. J. r-nen 


ano. F. SEWARD, Presiden HENRY ec First Assistant Secretary. 
ROBT. J. HILLAS, Vice President-Secretary FRANK E W, Second Assistant Secre 


tary. 
EDWARD C. ONT Third Assistant Secretary. 
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